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121,000-Spindie Spinning Room, Manomet Cotton Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., showing installation of 
BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 


x, 


Might Aid You in the Solution of Your Humidification Problems? 


BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS 
they are mounted on the columns 
= of the mill, the feed line and drain 
line being carried down through the 
floor. ‘This eliminates all overhead obstruction, 
| | except the wiring and the fuse box. These are lo- 
| cated on the beams, near the ceiling. 


| Had It Ever Occurred to You That Our Service Department 


See Our Exhibit at 
Eighth National Exposition of Chemical industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
Week of September 1ith 


The Bahnson Company 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 
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\ 


Main Office Bastern Office 
and Factory 437 Fifth Ave., Cor. 39th St. 
‘SALEM, N. C, NEW YORK CITY 
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Clothin 


made in the 


SOUTH 
equal to the 


Charlotte Manufacturing 


CHARLOTTE, 
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‘14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’ 
ean’t stall it.’’ 


‘*The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made, 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Southern “Truck for Southern “Traffic 
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One of the subjects discussed al 
the reeent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Congress held at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, was the effect on the 
48-hour week on textile mill produc- 


tion. Several addresses by well 
known textile authorities were de- 
livered upon this subject. One of 
the most interesting of these was 
that by William Howarth, director 


of the Fine Spinners’ and Doublers’ 


Association, of Manchester... Eng. 
An abstract of Mr. Howarth’s re- 


marks is given below. 

In my boyhood days, the ideal po- 
sition of working men was summar- 
ized in the couplet often recited: 


“Eight hours to work, eight hours 
to play, 
Kight hours to sleep, and eight 


shillings a day.” 


As in many other phases of life, 
the ideal of one generation has be- 
come the practice of the following 
one. .- It is unfortunate, however. 
that in the section of trade with 
which I am requested to deal: the 
spinning of Egyptian and Sea Island 
varns, we have little actual experi- 
ence to guide us in measuring the 
influence of the 48 hour week upon 
the industry. 

Sinee the new working week was 


agreed upon, the trade has passed 
through a very disastrous period 


It is doubtful if a single mill has, 
during the past three years, consist- 
ently worked 48 hours per week. 
Many causes have been operating to 
prevent a full trade being done, and 


if would be foolish on the part of 


employers to debit the incidence of 
the 48-hour week with the sole 
sponsibility for trade stagnation 
Nevertheless, and _ paradoxical 
though it may appear, the volume 
Of trade and of employment would 
have been greater had the shorter 
working week had not been insisted 
upon, 

Spinners and manufacturers, 
the aggregate, are 
consumer in purchasing and organ- 
izing labor to produce articles to 
suit his needs. ‘The major portion 
of our customers are poor people. 
Many of them are agriculturists, 
working with primitive tools for a 
wage which leaves a scanty margin 
after their daily wants have been 
met. If is the combination of finan- 
cial status of the majority of our 
clientele, and the innate. virtues that 
cotton cloth possess, together with 
the fact that it is the cheapest basis 


re- 


in 
the agents of the 


‘located the trade of the world, 


of clothing that the world knows, 
that has hitherto framed a ready 
market for or products. It cannot 
I think, be denied that the reduction 
of the working hours from 55% to 
48 hours per week has increased the 
cost of production and thereby ad- 
versely affected the volume of trade. 

Many years ago, Herr Plener, in 
measuring the effect of a reduction 
of the working hours in the textile 
trades, summarized them as follows: 

First, a dimiution of production; 
second, a rise in cost of production; 
third, a fall in the rate of wages; 
fourth, a fall in rate of profits; fifth, 
rise in prices; sixth, loss of trade. 

I think that most economists and 
employers generally agree with Herr 


Plener’s views. 
The first effeet quoted by Herr 
Plener is unquestionably the most 


important, and forms the foundation 
upon which his other conclusions 
are based. And yet, looking at the 
matter from a. historical point of 
view, and speaking with a perfectly 
unbiassed mind, I think we should 
conclude that the consequential ef- 
feets of shortening hours in our in- 
dustry have not hitherto been prov- 
ed. On the contrary, if we compare 
the spindlage now engaged on whaf 
are termed “Bolton” counts, with the 
spindles employed in 1840 when a 
68-hours’ running week was the zen- 
eral practice, the percentage in- 
crease is very marked. 

second. There has been no sus- 
tained rise in cost of production 
since 1840 until the abnormal wage 


rates due to the late war were en- 
forced upon us. On the other 
hand— 

Third. There is no basis of com- 


parison upon which we can meas- 
ure this item, as capital per spindle 
and many other factors have xreat- 
ly varied. 
Fifth. Cotton goods have gener- 
ally been produced more cheaply 
and sold competitively during the 
time when mills were running 55% 
hours, than during the 68-hour week 
period. 
Sixth. Until the recent war dis- 
the 
cotton trade was expanding at the 
rate of approximately 2% per ceni, 
increase per year, and England pro- 
gressed proportionately. 
The operatives are fully aequain- 
ted with the prophesies of those 
who, in the early days, predicted dis- 
aster.as. the natural..result of. the 
shortening of hours and also with 
the actual facts as out!ined above. 


In every movement for reducing 
hours, except the last one, the work- 
ers have urged that a reduction in 
hours of work would bring abou! 
increased efficiency sufficient from 
a production point of view, ‘o neu- 
tralize the time loss. 

I think we shall agree that to en- 
sure maximum, and consequently 
cheap production in a cotton mill, 
we must have— 

First. A steady and efficient drive 
Lo @ach machine, so that the average 
speed will be near to the maximum 
as the machine itself will bear 

Second. That the raw material 
shall be as uniform as possible, so 
that the mill, in its draftings and 
twists, shall work with little change 
from year to year. 

Third. That the material shall be 
cleaned and prepared.to the best ad- 
vantage, and that the operative shall 
devote his attention to quality and 
quantity of production, withou! 
being called upon to devote his en- 
ergies fo less important matters. 

Fourth. That the machine itself 
shall be efficient. and properly de- 
signed fo treat the material sup- 
plied. 

I venture to suggest that, in bring- 
ing hours down from 66 to 55% per 
week, the employers have, by nay- 
ing due attention to the application 
of the principles I have stated ma- 
terially assisted in bring production 
fo higher levels without imposing 
an extra strain upon the operatives. 


and have thereby maintained. the 
status of the trade. 
Can a similar result attend our 


efforts in meeting the change from 
to 48 hours? 

Engines and electrical installations 
are now governed so accurately that 
the percentage of possible improve- 
ment negligible, while break- 
downs seldom occur. 

The grading and classing of cot- 
ton has passed into hands 


is 


experts, so that, in ordinary times, 
very little variation need be feared 
by the eareful spinner. The mill 


cleaning agents have been perfected 


beyond recognition when compared 


with the machines in use 70 or 8&0 

Cars ago, and the wide. tension in 
use of the comber has further sim- 
plified the work of the operatives 
who follow that process. 

The rapid improvement in the 
nature of metals for specific purpo- 
ses, the making of tools of precision, 
and their use by textile engineers. 
has been reflected in the machinery 
in-our mills. 


of 


The effect of these changes had 
been fully reaped during the 55% 


hour week. The lengthening of ma- 
chines and the inereases in speed 
generally kept pace with the im-.. 
improvements in construction, and 
these factors, together with the cut- 


ting out of purely manual labor 
wherever possible, resulted in an 
output per spindle and per opera- 


tive approaching the cale ulated max- 
imum. 

In many mills, where careful sta- 
tistics have been kept, the muie 
spindle output, after deducting «the 
time lost in doffing and cleaning, has 
proved itself at over 98 per cent of 
the possible. It is a tribute to the 
efficieney of our operatives that this 
result was attained. With such an 
efficiency factor for the 55% hour 
week it is not surprising that cotton 
workers have abandoned the argu- 
ment, that the effect of a reduction 
in their working hours would not 
reduce their weekly production pro- 
portionately. Indeed, the operatives’ 
leaders made it clear that a reduc- 
tion of output would necessarily fol- 
low the application, and they claim- 
ed and secured an advance in the 
price per thousand hanks, which ap- 
proximates to the difference in the 
hours now worked when compared 
with the former standard. 

This is a new and serious depar- 
ture. In the Bolton. area a mule 
minder’s price list was framed out 
over 70 years ago. Although the 
list has been extended and perfect- 
ed from time to time, the standard 
price per thousand hanks remained 
the same until the latest change in 
working hours. All the improve- 
ments in the efficiency of machinery, 
whether of length or speed, and the 
improvements in the preparation 
of material have been reflected in 
the hourly eut, and consequently in: 
the wages of the operative. I can- 
not trace any other set of work- 
people who have reaped the whole 
advantage of 70 years’ progress in 
mill organization and machinery 
eonstruction. The wages for 55% 
hours when working on standard 
rates, were at least 50 per cent high- 
er than the earnings on the same 
‘ates at the 68 hours’ period. 

The cost to the employer and the 
selling price to the consumer were. 
on the whole, lower. The increased 
output reduced the effect of rates, 


faxes, insurance, depreciation and 
other similar charges. The improye- 


in the standard of life of the 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Caution in buying of dry goods for 
next spring, until there is more def- 
inite information on the cotton crop, 
is the substance of replies by job- 
bers to inquiry made by Thomas A. 
Ferniey, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 

In most instances, the jobbers look 
for a good fall business... Inventories, 
generally, are about the same as they 
were at this time last vear, after 
a six months’ business which com- 
pares very favorably with that for 
the same period of 1921. Jobbers 
naturally express opposition to pay- 


ing higher prices. Excerpts from 
several of the letters received by 


Mr. Ferniey, which contain interest- 
ing comparisons with the first half 
of last year, follow: 

“First, our volume of business for 
the first six months of this year has 
been about 5 per cent less than for 
the same period 19214. Our collections 
have been very slow. ' 

“Our inventory has been unusually 


heavy. We made our purchases for 
spring of 1922, expecting to do:a 


larger volume of business than we 
have done: hence our larger aver- 
age stock. 

“Regarding prospects for fall, we 
feel that if the present crops develop 
as well as they now look, that we 
should have a fairly good fall’s busi- 
but the agricultural sections 
that we travel are in such shape that 


Less, 


it is gomg to take more than one 
year to get them back to normal 


buying power. 

“Regarding our buying policy for 
1923, due to our experience of 1922, 
we are going to be very cautious in 
our purchases for the coming spring. 

“Overhead expenses we have not 
been able to get to a point that is 
satisfactory, allhough we have made 
some headway in that direction. 

“Regarding sales of merchandise 
a price that does not take care of 
overhead costs, I personally have al- 
ways been opposed to this, but at 
this time thcre are many influ- 
ences, either of necessity to sell mer- 
chandise, or uneasiness about the 
price of it, that it not safe to 
pass judgment on anyones action. 
Each person must know his own con- 
ditions and act accordingly. 

“Regarding paving higher prices 
for merchandise, if coton continues 
above 20 cents it would seem neces- 
sary that there will be some slight 
advance in staple merchandise, but 
we know from experience that it is 
going to be extremely difficult to get 
‘any higher prices for merchandise. 
It will undoubtedly slow down the 
volume of business to some extent,” 

“Our volume of sales for the first 
six months of 1922 compared to pre- 
vious year is as follows: 

84 per cent of 1921 
60 per cent of 1920 
90 per cent of 1919 
92 per cent of 1918 

“Colleetoins have been fair. 

“Prospect for fall business is fairly 
good. 

“Our inventory as of July 4, 1922 
as compared to previous vears ts? 

90 per cent of 1921 
64 per cent of 1920 


al 


so) 


is 
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90 per cent of 1919 
100 per cent of 1918 

“Our buying policy is a careful one 
as we believe that the tendency will 
he for lower prices. 

“Our volume of business the firs! 
six months of this year as compared 
with the same period in 1921 shows 
a loss of 8 per cent. Collections com- 
mensurate with sales. Our stock on 
hand July 1 about 22% per cent less 
fhan same time last year. Prospects 
for fall business much better than a 
year ago. Future sales 50 per cent 
greater. 

“Buying policies for balance of fall 
season will be upon a conservative 
basis. Buying only as we need the 
merchandise. 

“For spring of 1923 we shall buy 
from 40. to 50 per eent greater than 
a year ago; we do this for the reason 


that our own stocks are tow. likewise ° 


our customers’. We are 
much better crop than a year ago 
and should need more goods next 
spring than we used last spring. 

“Our overhead expenses first six 
months of this year 14 per cent less 
than same period last year. Our atti- 
tude toward sales at a margin less 
than the of doing business is 
rebellious. I can’t say that we never 
do it, but T can say that we do very 
little of it. 

“Our attitude towards paying high 
prices for merchandise is also rebel- 
lious and we are doing very little 
OF: 

“The volume of business, as com- 
pared to previous periods, increase 
O12 per cent over spring of 1921, 


raising 


cost 


“Collections from retail customers 
(100d. 
“Size of inventory—May 31, 1922, 
86 per eent over May 31, 1921: May 
31, 1922, 10 per cent less than May 
31, 1920. 


“Prospects for fall business—Good. 


“Buying ‘policy—Buy for normal 
fall business, 
“Buying for. spring, 1923, will be 


restricted until we have better 
formation about the cotton crop. 

“We have not been able to reduce 
overhead expense. We have a larger 
force and show a slight increase. 

“We are opposed to making sales 
al a margin less than the cost of 
doing business, but find it necessary 
in a few lines of staple merchandise. 

“We will be opposed to paying 
higher prices for merchandise unless 
the coton crop proves to he short.” 

Cautious Buying. 

“Our sales in dollars. and cents for 
the first six months of 1921( are 4% 
per cent lower, due to lower prices. 
In units they are probably more. 

“Collections from retail customers 
average 10 days slower, 


in- 


“Size of wholesalers’ inventories 
are 4 per cent lower, due to lower 


prices. 
“Prospects for fall business fair. 
“Buying policies for balance of fall 
season and for spring, 1923, cautious. 
“Overhead expenses higher and no 
success in reducing them. 
“We will rather do without mer- 
chandise than sell for less than the 
cost of doing business. 


Buying 


“We are opposed to paying higher 
prices for merchandise.” 

Fall and Winter Stocks. 

“Our volume of business for the 
first six months of this year has 
been a trifle less than for the same 
merchandise as prices this year have 
been somewhat lower. 

“Our stock of spring and summer 
merchandise is about the same as if 
was a year ago, but we have on hand 
a large amount of fall and winter 
goods, due to early delivery by the 
manufacturers, 

“We consider the prospects for fall 
business as extremely good on ac- 
count of small stocks in retailer's 
hands and the advancing market for 
wool and cotton which gives btiyers 
confidence and stimulates trading. 

“Our purchases for fall and win- 
tre have been practically completed. 
“We are buying some goods for 
spring, 1923, but only where prices 
are no higher than they were a year 
ago, and for the present at least will 
make no advance purehases at any 
higher prices. | 

“Our attitude toward making sales 
less than cost is hostile, and we have 
always refused to operate on any 
such basis. The principle is wrong 
and the results fatal to good mer- 
chandising.” 

Increased Business. 7 

“Our volume of business for the 
first six months of this year is some- 
what targer than the volume for the 
corresponding six months of 1921. 

“The percentage of profit, however. 
has been somewhat smaller. We 
were compelled to pay some ad- 
vances during the season past, and 
many of these advances we were nof 
able to pass on to the retailer. The 
consumers and the retailers’ sales 
resistance was a little too strong for 
us. 

“Our inventory was. considerably 
larger on July 1 than it was last year 
perhaps. Future contracts, however, 
are somewhat smaller. We expect 
that our fall business will be some- 
what larger. in volume than it was 
during the fall season of 1921, as the 
industrial conditions throughout this 
section are very good indeed and 


the wage scale has Been maintained: 


“Crop conditions ape also excellent 
and the prices fer farm products 
are much better than they were last 
year. Natufally our business for 
fall will be influenced by’ the rail 
and coal strike. If it is settled dur- 
ing the next, few weeks there is no 
question but that we will have a bet- 
tre fall busimess than we had last 
year. 

“As to buying policies, we are 
buying our needs as they develop 
For spring we are operating in a 
moderate way. Such lines as we de- 
sire to offer in advance for spring 
delivery we are buying. We have 
not found it possible to reduce our 
overhead expense to any extent. We 
have not reduced wages in any 
branch of our business and our force 
in numbers is practically the*same 
as it has been during the last two 
or three years, and our sales force is 
about the same. | 

“As to our attitude on the sale of 
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merchandise at a margin less than 
the lost of doing business, we take a 
very strong position on this subject 
with our salesmen and our depart- 
ment managers. We do not believe 
that the cutting of prices in a limited 
territory will increase the volume o{ 
business sufficient to compensate for 
the loss of profit. If it were possible 
to offer certain lines of merchandise 
at a less. basis of profit than the, 
should carry, and control the situa- 
tion, there might be some merit to 
the plan, but unfortunately when 
this method of getting busmess is 
started it begins to permeate all 
through the various departments. 

“Were all conditions sound and 
should the prices for textiles be es- 
tablished at a low point, and the 
supply of needed merchandise be 
constant so that we could replace 
goods easily, there might be some 
defense for the selling of some mer- 
ehandise at less than a proper profit. 
It is a curious fact that we jobbers 
do our cutting of prices on the lines 
of goods which are absolutely con- 
trolled by the jobber, and the lines 
which should therefore show us a 
reasonable margin always. If we 
jobbers could all realize this fact, we 
would do just.as much business and 
many big lines of merchandise con- 
trolled entirely by the jobber would 
return us a margin whieh would 
compensate us for handling them. 

“As to paying higher. prices for 
merchandise, we will pay higher 
prices if we have to; and we prob- 
ably will-on some lines, but until the 
price resistance is less from the con- 
sumer and retailer we will operate 
very modestly aft price advances, no 
matter how strong the basic eondi- 
Lion may be.” 

Many members of the Nationa! 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
consider the prospects for fall busi- 
ness extremely good on account of 
the small stocks in retailers’ hands 
and the advancing raw material mar- 
kets, giving buyers confidence and 
stimulating trade, says the market 
service letter inssued by Thos. A. 
Ferniey, secretary-treasurer of the 
association. The letter also. states 
that many wholesalers report that 
their purchases for fall and winter 
have been almost completed. 

Touching upon the amount of 
business done during the first half 
of the vear the letter states that the 
volume was only slightly less than 
for the same period, 1921. “Many 
houses,” says the letter, “have been 
ambitious to equal 1921 sales vol- 
ume in dollars and have succeeded 
within five to ten per cent. Beeause 
of the lower prices, this means a 
greater volume of merchandise has 
been sold.” 

Cotton Crop. | 

It is poimted out that those who 
are inclined to look to a larger eol- 
decided relief and a help to better 
decided relief and a helf to better 
business. Continuing the letter says: 
“They say that it would. mean lower 
prices for finished cotton products 
which are now on a basis of from 
7o per cent to 100 per cent over the 
pre-war price and would thus en- 
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courage consumer buying.” 

Taking up conditions in the vari- 
ous markets, the letter says that 
the market in gray goods has been 
fairly firm, although buying has been 
limited with the exception of a few 
days of large buying on the part of 
various interests. 

Bleached goods, the letter states. 
are quiet at first hands and while 
somewhat firm in price are not in 
heavy demand, wholesalers reported 
slow movement of bleached goods 
stocks. 


Comment on the various market’ 


follows: 

“The gingham situation among 
manufacturers and selling agents 
remains unchanged, some tenders of 
merchandise for spring, 1923, having 
heen made on a tentative basis. 

“Good response to these offers is 
said to have been made, but. of 


course, no price basis has yet been 


established. 

“Various gingham factors in the 3 
market express the hope that an- 
nouncement of prices will nol be 
made by the largest interests until 


after Labor Day, when more will be 


known of the cotton erop condition 
and of the proper basis for spring. 
“The sale of ginghams by the 
wholesaler has been considerably 
better during the past month, and, 
while stocks are ample, some desir- 
able color or patterns are in short 
supply because of a late season de- 


‘mand for such particular patterns. 


“Many in the market entertain the 
view that it will be better for all 
concerned if buying its not done so 
far in advance of the season, be- 
cause it is argued the wholesaler 
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cannot buy as intelligently as he 
should eight months in advance of 
the selling season. 

“Napped goods are quite strong in 
first hand the market being fea- 
tured by various withdrawals of 
merchandise and an advance of 
from one-half to one cent a yard. 

“Wholesalers who are securing de- 
liveries of orders placed early, de- 
clare that they are well. satisfied 
with the provisions which they made 
for their various lines of wide and 
narrow napped goods, and that they 
expect to enjoy satisfactory. busi- 
ness in the distribution of this mer- 
chandise. 

“Denims- continue firm at the last 
price named, and it has been point- 
ed out that the price changes have 
heen no more marked in denims 
(han in gray goods, chambrays and 
some other items of finished cotton 
goods. 

“Percales continue active, a large 
vardage being produced daily in sev- 
eral of the large print works and 
signs of increasing production at one 
of the leading. print works due to 
betterment in the labor situation. 

“The present percale prices as 
compared with gray goods prices 
would appear to indicate a narrow- 
ing differential between semi-finish- 
ed and finished products, but print- 
ers are loath to advance lest this 
‘ause cessation of buying. 

Knitted Underwear. 
“One of the preminent buyers has, 


‘after conference with a number of 


other buyers, reached the. conclu- 
sion that the past month has shown 
a decided improvement in the sale 
of underwear by retail customers 


and that the larger demands seem 
to be on the men’s lines. 

“Further with respect to fall un- 
derwear, this buyer states that there 
has been new life in this line dur- 
ing the past three or four weeks, 
and that retailers are inclined to 
place their orders with more free- 
dom and interest than previously. 

“In the middle of July a commit- 
lee representing your. association 
conferred with the Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers.of America, concerning 
the spring, 1923, underwear. situa- 
Lion, 

“Prices heard in the, market 
very little advanee over 
spring, 1922. 

“Some lines of balbriggan have 
been reported as selling well, and 
withdrawn from the market. al- 
though they may later be offered 
again, either af the same or higher 
prices, all depending upon devélop- 
ments in raw cotton. 

“some of the large buyers appar- 
ently considered the prices of 1923 
underwear quoted early in July very 
reasonable and some good orders are 
said to have been placed. 

“This may have been due to the 
fact that goods were being offered a 
little cheaper the last of June or 
the first ten days in July than they 
were later, some manufacturers .hav- 
ing been inclined not to take any 
more orders at the price that pre- 
vailed before the opening. 

Hosiery. 

“Hosiery continues to be pur- 
chased by the wholesalers on the 
basis of nearby deliveries, with little 
incentive to provide for more than 
60 to 90 days’ supply. 


show 
those for 


“Heads of hosiery departments in 
our membership note, however, a 
decided difference in hosiery condi- 
tions now compared to those pre- 
vailing last spring, and that is, that 
if a wholesaler ordered a few cases 
of goods today, he got an invoice to- 
morrow. 

“At the present time, the experi- 
ence Is that it takes three or four 
weeks before they can get ship- 
ment of the same class of merchan- 
dise.” 

Nainsook Underwear. 

“Nainsook underwear for spring 
1923, has been offered at prices 
equally as low as those for spring, 
1922, and many wholesalers have 
provided for their prospective needs. 

“Great dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed during the past season with 
the unsatisfactory: sizes in cut and 
sewed goods, with the result that 
buyers are insisting: upon more lib- 
eral sizes when placing their or- 
ders, 

“Cut and sewed underwear for 
men has been a very unsatisfactory 
proposition for the wholesaler this 

vear and it was seemingly - impos- 
sible for the wholesale distributors 
to make a profit on any buy a few 
well known lines. 


Scotch Linen Output Curtailed. 


Increased Scotch imports of table 
cloths and other linen goods from 
Belgium, France, Germany, and Aus- 
(ria has caused Scotch linen ‘mills 
(to curtail production, which is now 
far below pre-war output, says Con- 
sul H. D. Van Sant, Dunfermline. 
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Textile Increasing 


The year 1922 shows 11 per cent 
increase in yardage, but 56 per cent 
decrease in value. 

American cotton cloth exports in 
June continued their constant up- 
ward course of the last seven months 
with a total of 62,849,500 square 
yards valued at $8,456,500, as com- 
pared with 48,395,200 vards and §$6,- 
918,000 for June of last year, says 
Richard May, Acting Chief, Textile 
division in the current issue of 
“Commerce Reports.” The pre- 
ponderance of this trade, nearly 22,- 
450,000 square yards, was in gray: 
goods with bleached, primted and 
piece dyed cloths each amounting to 
more than 10,000,000 square yards, 
yet only piece dyed of the last three 
mentioned classifications registered 
actual gains over May. China; Aden, 
and Argentina were the leaders in 
gray goods shipments which ex- 
ceeded the May gray goods totals 
by nearly 4,000,000 square yards and 
&300.000. | 

Exports for the vearly periods, 
1913, 1921 and 1922 were 444,729,241. 
243.026,622 and 603,786,485  vards, 
valued at $30,668,234, $131,513,578 and 
$73,595,159, respectively. 

As these figures indicate, exports 
of cotton cloths for 1922 outran those 
of the previous fiscal year by 41 per 
cent in yardage, vet amounted to 
only 56 per cent of the preceding 
year’s value. It should be remem- 
bered that the statistical unit. for 
cotton cloths commencing with Jan- 


vards to square yards. 


uary of this vear was changed from 
However, ac- 
cording to most authoritative esti- 
mates the differential between these 
units is very httle, 1 linear yard = 
square yards). 


That present day unit values of 
cotton cloth exports have nowhere 
approximated pre-war unit values is 
clearly indicated by comparing the 


summary total values of 1914 and 
1922 with the corresponding total 
vardages. The average unit value 


for 1913 was $.0685 per vard, while 
that for 1922 was $1,218. The con- 
sistent expansion in shipments to 
such markts as the Levant, (Turkey 
in Europe and Greece principaily 
Canada, Central America, Chili, and 
India substantiate the increasing im- 
portance of the American cotton 
goods exporter’s postion § abroad. 
Following the posi 
overbuying Cuba, Argentina, Colom- 
hia, China, and Australasia have lal- 
terly evidenced healthy signs as 1e- 
gards purchases from America. Sim- 
ilarly, the Philippines have vegain- 
ed.from Cuba their old time pre- 
eminence’ in ‘the importation § of 
American cotton cloths. 


The outstanding feature in the 
vear’s totals was the rapid increase 
in unbleached goods export—more 
than 88 per cent in 1922, compared 
with 1921. Prints also 
1922 nine per cent, while yarn dyed, 


bleached, and piece dyed goods, in 


war period of 


rammed in 


the order named, showed decreases, 

compared with 1921. 

England Gains 50 Per Cent in Cloth 
Exports. 

While considering American col- 
ton exports it is well to turn to 
British tendencies abroad in this 
trade. Although United’ Kingdom 
cotton cloth exports slumped in June 
nearly 10 per cent from May aggre- 
gates, it should be noted that the 
yardage. for the first. six months of 
the current year was 50 per cent 
ereater than that of a year ago, a 
percentage far outrunning American 
gains in the same period. This is 
concrete proof that large foreign cot- 
ton goods markets, such as India, 
China, Australia and Egypt, are once 
again buying fairly actively. Large 
gains also have been made by British 
cloths of late in such markets as 
Switzerland. United. States, Argen- 
tina, South Africa, Morocco, and the 
Netherlands, similarly indicating re- 
viewed buying tendencies. 

Steady Business in Gray Goods and 
Prints Ahead. 

Then trend m American cotton 
goods exports for the remainder of 
the calendar year may be expected to 
continue steady, dependnt, of course, 
upon continued buying from abroad. 
That American cotton goods export- 
ers may expect greatest activity in 
gray goods and prints is evidenced 
in current tendencies in British, as 
well as our export trade. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that India, the Red 


Sea markets, the Levant, and British 
Africa may offer most active busi- 
ness in the immediate future. How- 
ever, such business will be actively 
competed for by British, Japanese 
and Indian mills as well as our 
own. 

Detailed figures of textile exports 
and imports of the United States 
for June as announced by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, are as follows: 

Wool Exports. 

Exports of manufactures of wool 
during June, which were below 
such exports the same month a year 
ago, amounted to $471,774, as com- 
pared with $745.152. During May 
last such exports were valued al 
£568,828, indicating recent decrease. 

Exports of manufactures of wool 
during the year ending with June 
showed a heavy decrease as com- 
pared with the same period the year 
before, the figures being, $7,063,702, 
as compared with $21,576,187. 

Exports of total wearing apparel 
showed a slump decreasing from 
$199.210 a year ago to $112,778 last 
month, and also as compared with 
$190,164, the value of such exporis 
for May the preceding month this 


year. Such exports during the fiscal 
year were $2,589,276, as compared 
with $4,555,463 for the 12 months 


ending June, 1921, 
Wool Imports. 
Imports of manufactures of wool 
during June last showed an increase 
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as compared with the same month 
last year, bing valued at $5,712,134 


as compared with $2,924,219. In 
May, the preceding month, such im- 
ports were valued $3,820,989, indi- 
cating recent increases. 


During the 12 months just ended 
with June imports of wool manu- 
factures were valued at $43,332,710, 
as compared with $61,232,558 for the 
same period ending June, 1921. 

Unmanufactured woo! imported 
during June last amounted to 16,- 
940,447 pounds, valued at $3,773,326, 
which compares favorably with 5,- 
951,955 pounds, valued at $872,770, 
imported in June, 1921. Such im- 
ports in May, the preceeding month 
this year, were 32,955,949 pounds, 
valued at $7,911,574. 

Imports of unmanufactured wool 
during the 12 months ending with 
June amounted to 255,087,236 pounds, 
valued at $45,648,860, compared with y 
318,235,873 pounds, valued at §77.- 
902,393, imported during the same 
period a year before. — 

Silk Exports 

Manufacturers of silk exported in 
June increased from $703,704 in 
May and $651,009 in June a year ago 
{to $1,126.002. For the fiscal year 
just ended, such exports were val- 
ued at $10,163,417, a ‘decrease as 
compared with $16(975,409, the 
value of such exports the previous 
fiscal year. 

Broad silks exported last month 


were valued at $319,985, comprising 
259,985 yards, an increase as com- 


pared with exports of 241,583 yards, 
valued at $284,409, in May. Exports 
for the 12 months ending with June 
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last were 2,956,983 yards, valued al 
$3,448,618. 

Silk hosiery exported in June to- 
talled $466,623 for 45,857 dozen pairs, 
which an increase as compared 
with 35,652 dozen pairs exported in 
May, valued at $305,034. Exports of 
silk dresses, blouses and skirts last 
month were valued at $53,403, which 
is a decrease as compared with May, 
when such exports were valued af 
872,757. 


is 


Silk Imports. 
Imports of manufactures of silk 
during the 12 months ending June 
last showed a decrease as compared 


with those for the same period a 
vear before, the figures being $40,- 
377,844, as compared with $55,348,- 
266. 

During June imports of: silk: man- 
ufactures were $2,887,626, as com- 
pared with $4,776,618 in June last 


year, and further compared with §$2,- 
944.528 in May the preceding month 
this vear. 

Imports of unmanufactured silk 
during June last were above such 
imports for the same month a year 
ago, being $35,153,257. and $22,171,909, 
respectively. ‘ Imports during May 
were valued at $27,589,894, indicating 
recent large merease. 

Imports of unmanufactured silk 
for the fiscal year ending with June 
last were 307,282,883, as compared 
with $190,.320,202 for the 12 months 
ending with May, 1921. 

Cotton Imports. 

Imports of cotton manufactures 
during June were valued at $6,701,- 
433, as compared with $4,918,866, the 
value of such imports the same 


month a year before. As compared 
with May, when such imports were 
$6,-531,516, a slight increase in shown. 

During the 12 months ending with 


June cotton manufactures imported 
were valued at $88,196,434, as com- 


pared with $97,550,315, the value of 
such exports in the year ending with 
June, 1924. 

Total cloths of 
last month were valued at $2,592.- 
708, comprising 8,513,801 square 
yards, which is an increase of over 
6,106,001 square yards, valued at 
$1,719,793, for June a year previous, 
but a decrease compared with 9.- 
552,239 square yards, valued at $2,- 
666,592, the previous month of May. 

During the fiscal year just ended 
cotton cloth imports were 149,42? - 
800 square yards, valued at’ $40,318,- 
837, as compared with 91,425,472 
square yards, valued at $33,930,358, 
for the preceding fiscal year. 
Cotton Exports. 
manufactures, exported 
during June to the value of $13,- 
795,637, show an increase compared 
with $8,643,176, the value of exports 
in June a year previous. As com- 
pared further with exports in May, 
valued at $12,976,509, an increase 
shown. 

Cotton wearing apparel, exported 
in June, was valued at $2,287,297, 
an increase of over $1,303,855 for the 
same month in 1921, and $2,074,605 
in May preceding. 


cotton imported 


Cotton 


is 


Exports of cotton manufactures 
for the year were valued at $122,- 


938,127, compared with $240,359,362 
for the fiscal year ended June, 1921. 
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California Cotton 
Crop. 

Revised place the area 
sown to cotton in Lower California 
al 140,000 acres, according to a re- 
port received at the Department of 
Commerce from Consul von Struve, 


Smaller Lower 


Mexicali. Although a shortage of 
labor has caused the crop to be 


weedy, the stand is generally good 
and the plant is progressing favor- 
ably. A better quality of seed was 
sown this season and planters ex- 
pect to produce 90,000. to 100,000 
bales, 


Philippine Islands Cotton 
Goods Imports Lower. 


Piece 


Philippine Island’s imports of cot- 
ton piece goods in 1921, with the ex- 
ception of prints, were lower than 
in 1920, unbleached cloths dropping 
from 8,150,000 square meters to 6,- 
812,000, bleached from 36,000,000. to 
25,000,000: and dyed from 19,000.00 to 
18,800,000; but imports of print 
cloths rose from 5,500,000: to 10,600,- 
000 square meters (1 sq. meter 
1.196 sq. yards). 


— 


Rumania Importing More Polish 
Cotton Goods. 

Recent dispatches from Trade 

Commissioner Van Norman, Buch- 

arest, state that Rumania is import- 


of Polish cot- 
The Buchar- 
continues dull. 


ing larger quantities 
ton goods from Lodz. 
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- simply multiply the number 


Reed Calculations. 

In laying out the draft for a pat- 
tern it is necessary to obviate any 
danger of crowding of the threads. 
If the superintendent makes his’ har- 
ness and’ reed caleulations with a 
view of getting as many threads per 
inch in each as is possible, he is 
going to have certain complications 
that will prove disastrous to the 
cloth. Take, for example, the illus- 
trations given in Figures 1 and 2. 
In the former the threads of the 
shed will be seen in a drooping con- 
dition at A so that that when the 
shuttle is driven through the threads 
are in the way they not only obstruct 
the passage of the shuttle but are 
subject to considerable wear and 
tear. The shuttle forces a passage 


through a shed regardless of droop- 
or 


loose .ends. If any of the 
ends happen to be exactly in line 
with the steel point of the shuttle, 
those ends are likely to get snapped 
off. If the threads are simply sag- 
ging, then the shuttle point may not 
engage with them but the body of 
the shuttle will and the excessive 
friction caused by this condition will 
prematurely wear off the threads 
and injure the cloth into which they 
are woven. The surface appearance 
of cloth woven with threads which 
have been chaffed shows a roughness 
due to the loose, fibrous condition of 
the warp threads. The same trouble 
will arise if the calculations for the 
number of threads per inch in the 
harnesses are too exeessive. The 
trouble is overcome more readily 
in the harnesses as additional har- 
nesses may be added when it is seen 
that there will be crowding of the 
warp threads with a few harnesses. 
But all of the threads of the warp 
must be drawn into the one reed. 

If the crowding of the threads is 
not too great the threads of the shed 
are free to open full as shown at B 
Figure 2. Here we can see that there 
are no loose threads as in the former 
case. 
ends stand up level so that the shut- 
tle can pass through without inter- 
ference. Furthermore, the reed has 
a better chance to drive home the 
filling threads when the shed has 
not sagging ends. 


Reed Calculations Very Simple. 


Calculations for the number of 
threads per inch in a given reed are 
simple enough, but the trouble is 
that the superintendent may have a 
warp in hand in which more or less 
crowding of the ends will be neces- 
sary in order to get all of the 
threads in the width required. We 
of the 
reed by the number of threads to be 
drawn into each dent and then mul- 
tiply the total by the number of 
inches in the width of the warp in 
the reed. This would give us the 
number of threads in the warp. The 
number of the reed is the number of 
dents per inch. ‘Therefore a number 
10 reed would be 40 times 4 or 40 
threads to the inch. If wide goods 
were in process of weaving, and 


Sagging is prevented and the 
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measured 60 inches across, 60 times 
40 would result in 2,400 threads in 
the entire warp. If a warp of fine 
goods comes along with 400 threads 
in it, required to be woven 70 inches 
wide in the loom, the reed number 
ean be ascertained by dividing the 
number of threads in the warp by 
the width of the reed and the result 
will be the number of threads per 
inch. Divide this again the number 
of ends intended to draw into each 
dent and the result will be the num- 
ber reed required. 

The number of threads which 
should be drawn into one dent in a 
reed depends on the sizes and. char- 
acter of the yarn and the nature of 
the weave. It would be impossible 
to weave coarse threads in a fine 
reed: and fine numbers of yarn 
would not work to advantage in a 
coarse reed, Experience is required 
on the part of a superimtendent to 
get the best results with the reeds 
of varying numbers. He remembers 


Wp 
Fy 5 4 


that the weaving will be easier on 
the yarns if a coarse reed is used. 


but at the same time he has to con- 
sider the difference in the finished 
aspect of goods woven with a coarse 
reed when a finer reed should have 
have been used. He should always 
bear in mind that the finer the reed 
the smoother the surface of the 
woven texture will be and the less 
liability of reed marks. 
Character of the Weave 
Considered. 
The character of the weave which 
is to be employed must be taken into 
consideration when calculations are 
made for the lay out of the warps. 
The general principle to observe in 
this connection is that the smaller 
the floats of the warp the opener the 
set in the reed should be. _ Take the 
weaves in Figures 3 and 4 to illus- 
trate this point and we “il find 
that the extensive floats or flushes 
produced by a design like that in 
Figure 3 will work very readily in a 


Must Be 


reed of comparative fineness. But if 
the floats are reduced in proportions 
by changing the weave to that shown 
in Figure 4 it will be necessary to 
make the drawing in draft for the 
reed more open, so as to give more 
liberal space for the free opera- 
tion of the increased and more 
crowded interlacings. If this were 
not done there would be trouble ex- 
perienced in getting the same num- 
ber of picks per inch without strain-. 
ing the warp threads. 

All who have had much to do with 
weaving fine goods calling for eight 
to ten harnesses, a four to six 
threads drawn in a fine number of 
reed have experienced troubles with 
the weaving when the yarns have 
not been properly spun. And they 
have found a remedy by using a 
coarser reed, or by making the width 
a few inches wider and reducing the 
picks per inch. 


Reed Often Damaged by the Draw- 
ing-in-Girls. 


Perfect reeds are not always to be 
had: in any mill. The reeds get dam- 
aged by the shuttles in weaving and 
by the drawing-in girls not handling 
the drawing-in hook correctly. If 
the drawing-in girls endeavors to 
pull the threads through the dents 
with her hook at an angle as shown 
in Figure 5 she is going to disturb 
the alignment of some of the splits 
as at GC. It is much easier. for. her 
to insert the hook straight through 
and usually she does, but as she gets 
the threads drawn through she fails 
to move her chair to correspond so 
that for a part of the time she is 
drawing with the hook at an angle 
with the splits and there is a tend- 
ency to bend some of them as the 
hook with catch at times. I used 
to explain to a girl the damage done 
this way and she seldom failed to 
correct her method of drawing-in. 
If she knows that to slightly bend 
or change the position of a split in 
a reed that a reed mark will show in 
‘ay goods, she will be more care- 
ul, 
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Six Sound Reasons Why 


The American Cotton Exchange 
Full Worthy Patronage 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE?” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the country whose con- 
tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 
the South in addition to New York.: The great value of this plan is too apparent to 
require detailed comment here. 


| After a little over two years the “AMERICAN”’ ies achieved exactly that which 
THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end 
of its twenty- -third year, the memberships on the “AMERICAN” selling today for the 

- Same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 
just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long | 
felt commercial need. - 


The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the financial cen- 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- - 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 
nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and Com- 
mercial Rating's. 


J. 8. Oliver & Co. Martin & Company Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 116 Broad St. 33-35-37 §. William St. 
New York New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton fvcneny Clearing 
Association, Inc.) 
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Federal Specifications for Leather 
Belting. 

The new federal specifications for 
leather belting now are being pub- 
lished. These are unique in the 
history of leather belting, in that 
they are the combined product of 
the manufacturers, as represented 
by The Leather Belting Exchange, 
and the consumers of belting, as 
represented by the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards, being the product 
of committees from each of these 
organizations working .cooperative- 
ly. 

The design on the part of the gov- 
ernment was to secure a specifica- 
tion for leather belting which would 
provide for its own use a satisfac- 
tory and substantial quality, on 
which competition could be fairly 
based, while the desire on the part 
of the leather belting manufactur- 
ers has been to define the elements 
of such superior quality in such a 
form as to make them available to 
the industries, with an assurance 
to these industrial purchasers that 
they are receiving leather belting of 
a quality suitable for their work, 
and that they are getting what they 
are paying for, recognizing that 
every unsatisfactory leather belt is 
an injury to the trade as a whole. 

The men forming these two tom- 
mittees were selected carefully, both 
for their practical knowledge of the 
subject,.all of them being engineers, 
and all of them being, and having 
bee for years, deeply engaged in the 
practical side of the manufacture of 
leather and belting. The work of 
this committee, while highly scien- 
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tific, is also highly practical, and the 
specifications provide definitely how 
the belting shall be made, and the 
tests which shall be applied to de- 
termine the quality both of the 
leather and the belting. These tests, 
most of which are simple enough in 
themselves, will expose and elimi- 
nate any unworthy qualities in ma- 
terial and belting, and the only re- 
quisite to the satisfactory working 
of the specification is that the prop- 
er inspection and tests shall be ap- 
plied. 

In the past we have had a good 
many specifications for leather belt- 
ing, but practically all of them have 
been created by the buyer only, 
without any reference, or with little 
reference, to the views of the maker, 
and the result has been that some 
Of them are utterly ridiculous, oth- 
ers are impossible, and most of them 
make demands which require that 
belting shall be made especially to 
meet them, and others contain re- 
quirements which add considerably 
lo the expense of manufacture 
without securing any advantage to 
the buyer. These objections have 
been avoided in the federal specifi- 
cations. The belting which will be 
made under it will not be very dif- 
ferent from the better qualities 
which are being sold on the mar- 
ket, but they will eliminate the 
poorer qualities whieh have been 
sold as a first-class product. Here- 
tofore, some of the better leather 
belt manufacturers have had their 
own specifications to which they 
rigidly adhered, with the result of a 
fairly uniform, good product. Oth- 
ers have had specifications to which 


they did not adhere quite so closely, 
the details of specifica- 
tions being somewhat variable ac- 
cording to the price at which the 
product had been sold. Even among 
the better manufacturers that has 
been a considerable variance in 
some of the minor details, and it is 
expected that these minor details 
now will be changed in general 
practice with the better houses, so 
that. their product will conform 
closely to these specifications, and 
that it will not be necessary to 
manufacture belting especially to 
order to meet them, and that it 
will cost no more money to manu- 
facture belting especially to order to 
meet them, and that it will cost no 
more money to manufacture this, 
improved and uniform product than 
heretofore has been expended in the 
production of the better makes of 
first quality belting. 

In future, then, federal specifica- 
tion belting will come to be known 
as the last word in leather belting 
quality, and with the co-operation 
of belting consumers it can be kept 


at the high standard of quality 
adopted in the specifications. Many 


consumers will not find it conven- 
ient to apply to every belt pur- 
chased the tests provided in these 
specifications, but they can buy un- 
der the name and brand, and guar- 
antee of a reputable leather belting 
manufacturer, belting which he will 
certify as complying fully to these 
specifications, and though this prac- 
tice may be abused by some of the 
less responsible houses, there are 
in the leather belting trade today 
many houses in whose brands and 
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guarantees full confidence may be 
placed. There is, too, a less danger 
of the violation of these specifica- 
tions because they are perfectly fair 
to both maker and seller, and they 
contain no requirements which con- 
not meet ready compliance in any 
well equipped leather belting fac- 
Lory. 


A New Testing Machine. 

Experiments are now being com- 
pleted by F. R. McGowan, textile ex- 
pert of the Federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards, with an abrasion machine de- 
signed to test the strength and the 
wearing qualities of cloths, accord- 
ing to the bulletin of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association. Un- 
der the auspices of the Home Eco- 
nomies Association, Mr. McGowan 
has been working on the machine 
for nearly two years, and in about 
two months he will be able to in- 
troduce it to the public. A meeting 
with the American Society of Test- 
ing Materials, is planned at 'the time, 
so that, with the new device, a na- 
tional agreement may be reached 
for standards in textile testing, in- 
cluding a .standardized variable for 
each cloth—Journal of Commerce. 


Montevideo Wool Exports Continue 
Decline. 

Montevideo wool exports during 
May, 1922, amounted to 7,748 bales 
and were lower than for any previ- 
ous month of 1922, says Vice Consul 
Avery, reporting to the Department 
of Commerce. Liverpool and Ham- 
burg were the’largest buyers. with 
1.581 and 1,569 bales, respectively. 
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Hosiery Business July Smaller. 


A decided reduction in new busi- 
ness during July is noted in most 
lines of hosiery, the Federal Reserve 
Bank reports. Of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery some mills had previously 
sold their output for balance of year, 
and all had a considerable portion 
of their production for the next 
three months under contract, it is 
said. This branch of the industry 
is therefore not affected by the pres- 
ent dullness, 

The report states that a somewhat 
similar condition exists in those 
mills making woolen hosiery, and 
wool and artificial silk mixtures. 
Sales of these had been so large 
earlier in the year that many fac- 
tories are booked to capacity for 
August, September and October de- 
livery. Manufacturers of seamless 
silk and artificial silk hosiery are 
now feeling the reduced demand 
most keenly ,it is said, because few 
of them had received any contracts 
except for delivery within six or 
eight weeks, and many have now al- 
most finished filling these and are 
curtailing production. 

“Prices for hosiery show very lit- 
tle change,” the report states. “The 
advance in yarns has stopped al! re- 
ductions, and it has been most dif- 
ficult to get any business at an ad- 
vance, though many manufacturerg 
claim it is impossible to manufacture 
at the old prices except ata loss. 
“In some parts of the district a 
slight reduction in wages has been 
made, but this is by no means gen- 
eral, Collections, except in a few 
instances, are reported as good.” 


Says Manufacturers Disturb Hosiery 
Market. 


The hosiery business would show 
more life if there was less disturb- 
ing of prices by manufacturers de- 
spite the disposition of jobbers to 
defer their commitments for four 
to six weeks pending a more definite 
line on the eotton market, aecord- 
ing to the Special News Letter of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. 

“Price advances on cotton hosiery,” 
says the letter, “have heen no sharp- 
er than on lightweight cotton under- 
wear, which is being bought in fair 
quantities and in the last few weeks 
have been bought to the extent that 
several mills have either withdrawn 
hecause sold up or hdave moved 
prices up approximately eight per 
cent since the opening. As a general 
proposition, jobbers bought under- 
wear on advances of say 10 per cent, 
which is about the per centum of 
increase in prices of a number of 
lines of cotton hosiery. 

“A jobber relates, and if the trade 
is not doubted, that last week he 
bought a distress lot of misses’ mer- 
cerized ribs, ‘seconds,’ at what he 
says represented nothing more than 
the cost of the yarn. ‘Of esurse, he 
said, ‘that sale does not establish a 
price—I simply met a manufactur- 
er who had more hosiery of this 


class than he knew what io de with 
and needed-money.’ 

“This transaction is of the char- 
acter that may not disturb prices, 
but a selling agent tells of an inci- 
dent that has a tendency in tha! 
direction. In the same week in 
which one manufacturer advanced 
his price of artificial silk half hose 
15 cents a dozen, another reduced 
his by 10 cents. Their respective 
prices at the time the changes were 
made are not stated, but it can be 
assumed there was less difference 
between the two than there now 
is. 


' “A leading manufacturer tells of 


a volume buyer who recently was 
in the market for a line of stock- 
ings for which just now there is re- 
ported fair buying for future. He 
had about decided to place his order 
with one mill, when another came 
along with an offer to accept wha! 
is referred to as ‘a large order’ at 
mill cost. The result was, the buyer 
bought none. He is of the class v7ho 
prefers to buy when .prices are 
stable rather than take advantage 
of a price so low that it suggests a 
possibility of further sacrifices to 
get business. 

“Advances on cotton hosiery of 
the low end type have been even 
less than those on cotton underwear, 
in some instances. Taking several 
mills, for example, one is quoting 95 
cents for men’s and women’s 176- 


needle carded stockings, an increase 


of 5 cents over a year ago. Another 
is getting $1. Misses’ 1-1 ribs, 28 
ounces on size 9, are quoted 5 cents 
higher, on size 7 than one years ago, 
when they were selling at 90 cents. 
So far as is indicated by trustworthy 
reports, these moderate advances are 
not obstructing sales. In fact, two 
jobbers have said to the Special 
News etter they have had some dif- 
ficulty in locating low end goods of 
the better types for desired deliver- 
ies. 


“Chief activity in hosiery is seen 
in several lines the prices of which 
are on a fair relative basis. One 
commission house in particular re- 
ports steady buying by jobbers—not 
in large quantities, to be sure, bu! 
at comparatively satisfactory prices 
—Oof men’s and children’s goods 
somewhat out of the ordinary, and 
one or two mills are known to be 
sold well up for fall, having attain- 
ed a position in which it is possible 
{to maintain values. 3 


“Business in this class is not be- 
ing talked abut from the housetops. 
If manufacturers deemed it expedi- 
ent, from a personal standpoint, to 
tell of their suceess in producing 
lines which in a way are irresistible 
there would be a better conception 
of the volume of trading as a whole. 
Such lines enable a selling establish- 
ment to maintain an average margin 
of profit, sufficient for tiding over. 
‘While we are busy,’ said the ex- 
ecutive of a primary market house. 
‘we would not want to remain n 
business of our total sales did not 
show a better return than we now 
are getting.” 
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More Production of Underwear. 


wear production for June, 1922, fur- 
nished by the Federal Reserve 
Board says: 

“In June, 1922, as in May reports 
were received from 47 mills produc- 
ing underwear, compared with 60 
in June, 1924. Production during 
the month totaled 564,893 dozens, an 
increase over the production of 60 
mills in June, 1924. Production of 
47 mills in June was, however, only 
72.2 per cent of normal compared 
with 74.2 per cent for the same num- 
ber of mills in May and 65.5 per 
cent for the 60 mills reporting in 
June a year ago. Production of 
winter underwear totaled 345,605 
dozens, whereas output of summer 
underwear amounted to only 219,- 
288 dozens. 

“Comparative reports received 
from 26 of these mills show losses 
in unfilled orders and new orders as 
compared with gains in, these items 
last month., On the other hand 
shipments which showed a loss for 
33 mills of 34,956 dozens last month 
show a gain of 54,524 dozens for only 
26 mills in June. Cancellations are 
still decreasing and production con- 
tinues to evidence some slight gain. 
New orders for 38 mills reporting in 
June are 77.9 per cent of their nor- 
mal production; shipments 66.5 per 
cent; concellations 1.9 per cent; and 
production 80.5 per cent. 

“Figures: for normal production 
and percentage of normal have been 
re-calculated from July, 1921, to 
April 1922, inclusive, and the revised 
figures are given on the summary 
sheet. In a few cases there has also 
been a correction of the production 
figures, but the same mills have been 
used except.in the case of August, 
1921, in which one mill was added. 


Knit Goods Markets. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The demand for 
hosiery for next season is showing 
some slight improvement that has 
checked a further downward tend- 
ency in prices. Buying, however, is 
not up to the expectations of manu- 
facturers. Sentiment among job- 
bers seems to be that they cannot 
buy actively before September as 
they think that. prices before that 
time will not be sufficiently stable 
to warrant large buying. Reports 
from mills which have already open- 
ed their lines for next spring show 
that spring business lacks a good 
deal of being satisfactory, and many 
mills are inclined to withdraw their 
new offerings until early September. 
The. small interest im spring hosiery 
exists in spite of the fact that pres- 
ent prices are not higher than those 
named at the opening of the 1922 
season, although both cotton and 
silk are higher and mills will have 
lo advance prices as soon as present 
stocks are disposed of. 

There is a mixed sentiment in the 
trade now regarding silk and wool 
goods, cotton heathers and the other 
heavyweight hosiery numbers for 
women. Many mills are retarding 
their production for fall, acting un- 
der the impression that it is possible 
that long skirts may be in’style to 
the detriment of the demand for 
heathers. Others, on the other hand. 
contend that the possibility of long 
skirts is remote, and that they will 
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not be prevalent enough to have any 
effect on heather business.. The fact 
that low shoes will prevail this win- 
ter has no bearing on the matter, 
according to most hosiery men, be- 
cause women will not wear heather 
hose under long skirts regardless of 
the height of their shoes. If their 
ankles are cold, it is contended, they 
will resort to the old expedient of 
wearing a pair of cotton or silk half 
hose under the long silks. 

While most sellers look for a con- 
tinuance of the demand for heath- 
ers this year, as they feel that very 
few women will be induced to give 
up their more comfortable and more 
graceful short skirts, and that wo- 
men, particularly girls of the flap- 
per type, will insist upon short 
skirts, low shoes and heather hose 
this winter, they’ nevertheless fee] 
that this will be the last year for 
heathers, as it is the opinion of 
most that long skirts will be worn 
during the fall and winter of 1923. 

Buying of light underwear for 
next spring has been about conclud- 
ed for the present, and while there 
is some business being done in fall 
goods this demand has subsided to 
some extent after a brief period of 
activity a week ago, according to 
manufacturers. | 

When the spring lines were first 
opened at comparatively low prices 
which were later advanced, buyers 
were anxious to place as much busi- 
ness as possible before prices got up 
out of reach. They have already 
concluded approximately 25 per cent 
of their purchasing for next spring 
and have therefore slowed down 
their ‘buying. Another reason for 
the lull has been the erratic tenden- 
cies of the cotton market. Within 
an hour after the Government crop 
report was issued cotton jumped 
i44c, but it opened much lower the 
next morning and has been going 
downward steadily and rather rapidly 
ever since. Seeing this, the buyers 
of underwear have decided that they 
can do better by waiting, and that 
the predictions of much higher un- 
derwear prices were unfounded. 

Their inactivity has prevented the 
mills from buying the yarn they 
need, which has reacted all the way 
down the line and is now unques- 
tionably having its effect in forc- | 
ing cotton lower as the cotton in- 
terests were of the opinion that as 
soon as the bullish cotton report 
came out there would be a rush to 
cover at low prices. 

Orders for fall outerwear are now 
beginning to come in as buyers be- 
gin to fill in the gaps left vacan! 
when they finished their initial pur- 
chasing last spring, it is reported. 
The fact that prices of wool goods 
have advanced about 10 to 15 per 
cent and ‘cottons are up from 5 to 
10 per cent, in many instances has 
reacted to delay the conclusion of 
fall buying, but buyers are now 
overcoming their hesitancy and are 
beginning to place orders to bring 
their coverings up to about 50 per 
cent of requirements. This means 
that they are buying now in abou! 
the same quantities as they did last 
spring, when they covered about a 
quarter of their needs. 

The demand for bathing suits has 
subsided, after jobbers have placed 
from a quarter to half of their re- 
quirements for next season at prices 
about 10 per cent above 1922. 
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Hester’s Report of U. S, Cotton Crop, 
1921-1922. 


New Orleans, Aug. 5.—Publication 
of details of Secretary Hester’s an- 
nual report on the commercial cot- 
ton crop of 1921-22 were made in full 
on Saturday. 

He puts the total of the commer- 
Cial crop of 1921-22, at © 11,653,133 
bales, an increase of 275,817 over the 
crop of 1920-21, and a decrease un- 
der 1919-20 of 790,047. 


He says the commercial crop of 


Texas is 942,000 under last year. 
The group of “Other States,” em- 
bracing Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Arizona, California, Kansas 
and New Mexico, have decreased 
396,000: while-the group of Atlantic 
States, including Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 


Florida, Kentucky and Virginia, have 
increased 1,614,000 bales. 

He says the average grade of the 
crop was middling, and that a fea- 
ture of the year’s production is thal 
ii was one of the most even runa- 
ning growths on record. This is ac- 
counted for by the rapidity of piek- 
ing and ginning, nearly 96 per cent 
of the crop having been ginned to 
December 31, against 76.4 last vear 
and 78.1 the year before last. 

The way in which the large quan- 
tity of low grades which had acecum- 
ulated in the carry-over up to July 
1921, has been absorbed, Mr. Hester 
Says, is one of the most interesting 
features of the year. A great many 
of the mills, especially in the South, 
awoke to the real value of these so- 
called unspinnable cottons at the 
discounts at which they were being 
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sold and quite a large number of 
them used these descriptions for the 
first time during the past year... The 
result of the increased demand for 
low-grade cotton, Mr. Hester says. 
has diminished the supply to such 
an extent that they are now com- 
paratively scarce. 

Mr. Hester has made an extensive 
investigation into the character of 
the carry-over, his imquiries being 
of date about July 45. 

He says Texas has little non-de- 
script cotton, and there were prac- 
tically no bellies in this year’s crop. 

Oklahoma has been pretty well 
combed of everything below strict 
low middling to middling . white 
values and the supply remaining in 
that state is good spinnable cotton, 
showing a higher average in grade 
than at any end season for the past 
fen years. 

Louisiana has little or no unmer- 
chantable cotton. 

Arkansas reports not over 1 per 
cent of unmerchantable. cotton. 

Mississippi reports most of its 
‘arry-over of fair grade, spinnabie 
cotton, and the Atlantic States show 
a very small percentage of unde. 
sirable deseriptions. 

Mr. Hester says his returns from 
(he ports and many leading centers, 
averaging July 15, show approxi- 
mately as follows in reference to the 
carry-over: Tenderable grades: Tex- 
as, 80 per cent; Oklahonia, 87 per 
cent; Louisiana, 90 per cent; Ar- 
kansas, 93 per cent; Norih Carolina, 
92 per cent; South Carolina, 91 pe» 
cent; Georgia, 88 per cent: Alabama. 
#0 per cent; Mississippi, 80 per cent: 
Virginia, 85 per cent. 

He says his investigations would 


justify an average of about 88 per 
cent of the carry-over tenderable, 
or, say, low middling ahd above; 10 
per cent non-tenderable, and 2 per 
cent very low and unmerchantable. 

Mr. Hester further says that while 
these figures do not bear the force 
or an actual count, embracing the 
entire carry-over in the South, they 
are sufficient to justify an opinion 
that the South has been pretty we!'l 
swept of unmerchantable cotton. 

Mr. Hester puts the average price 
of middling for the year at 17.78 
cents per pound, compared with 
16.08 last year, 38.21 year before last 
and 30.36 in 1918-19. 

Mr.Hester makes the value of the 
crop, including the seed, $1,173,833,- 
582, against $1,076,380,710. 

Mr. Hester makes the actual 
growth of the crop of 1921-22, 8,442 - 
000 bales, and he reports the amount 
of cotton carried over on July 31, 
4,904,000 bales, against 9,364,000 last 
year, a decrease of 4,460,000 bales. 

The carry-over ineludes 332,000 
bales of linters, against 665,000 on 
July 3i, 1921. 

The details of Mr. Hester’s state- 
ment of the carry-over show 964.,- 
000 bales at uncounted towns and 
plantations, against. 3,713,000 last 
year; and he says of the 964,000 bales 
carried over this year at uncounted 
towns and plantations the quantity 
held at the numerous compress 
points, railroad and other interior 
towns throughout the South not in- 
cluded in running statistics, approx- 
imates in excess of 500,000 bales; so 
that the actual holdings on -planta- 
tions proper on July 341, of this year 
were about 450,000 bales; thus indi- 
eating that plantations throughout 
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the South have been pretty thor- 
oughly swept of cotton, and that the 
farmers will start the new season 
with almost a clean sheet. 

Mr. Hester’s report of the com- 
mercial crop by states is as follows: 


(In Thousand? of Bales) 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


1,113 
850) 
LOUISIANA 337 362 
MIBSISSIDDI 1,033 856 
North Carolina, ete. 1,053 839 
South Carolina —_.. 1,546 1,046 
Tennessee, etc. .... 565 514 


Total crop, bales. .11,653 11,377 


He puts the exports of cotton to 


foreign ports at 6,322,470 bales, 
against 5,797,590 last year and 6,- 


588,091 year before last, an increase 
over last year of 524,880, and a de- 
erease -under the “year before of 
265,621. 


He says the story of American 
mills since the close of the year in- 
dicates a recovery, though not com- 
plete, from last year’s depression; 
that. North and South the gain in 
consumption has been 1,051,000 bales, 
including linters, over last year; but 
that the total is behind year before 
last 117,000 bales. Labor troubles in 
the East, Mr. Hester says, has 
caused the deflection of some or- 
ders to Southern mills, but this does 
not account for all of the increases 
in the business South, which, while 
not as good as might have been ex- 
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pected, has recently shown marked 
improvement. 

Mr. Hester says it is believed in 
some well-informed quarters that 
the strike among the Eastern mills 
is but a symptom of what may be 
expected; that with wages high and 
reductions as strenuously resisted. 
and with shorter hours, it is not un- 
likely that most of the new mills 
erected within the next few years 
will be located in the South. (Cli- 
matic conditions. which the New 
England spinner has long felt were 
against cotton manufacture in the 
South, are now well regulated by 
mechanical humidifier systems 
which are largely overcoming these 
objections, and the strike is caus- 
ing them to realize many other ad- 
vantages of the South. 

Mr. Hester says that, notwith- 
standing the rise in value of raw 
cotton, there is a hopeful feeling, 
and there is a disposition to dis- 
count an expectation of increasing 
scarcity of Paw material and the 
probable straightening out of the 
Kuropean crisis, leading to an in- 
creased demand from foreign quar- 
ters. | 

He makes the consumption in the 
South 3,942,000 bales of American 
eotton, and in the North 2.292.000. a 
total of 6,234,000 bales, including 
linters. In addition to this, he says 
the American mills have consumed 
298,000 bales of foreign eotton, mak- 
ing the total consumption of Ameri- 
can and foreign growth by American 
mills of 6,532,000, against 5.399.000 
last year. 

He puts the consumption of lin- 
ters included in the above at 589,000. 
including 218,000 South and 371,000 
North, against a total of 514,000 last 
year: 

In reference to Southern mills, 
Mr. Hester says the year has been 
decidedly more satisfactory, though 
not up to expectations of July, 1921: 
a number of mills ran full time. 
some of them night and day, but 
there were many that lost time dur- 
ing the earlier months which was 
not subsequently made up. 

No new mills were reported in 
operation, but there are 49 mills in 


course of construction with 1,406 
looms and 247,000 spindles. 
Mr. Hester divides the consump- 


tion of the South as follows: 


Bales Inc. 

Louisiana 46,963 3,585 
Mississippi ........ 49,998 16,744 
North Carolina....1,225,709 275,105 
South Carolina 923,850 150,628 
Tennessee .... .... 125,883 42 254 
Omiahoma.. 9 326 3,481 
Virginia, ete. ..-~..205,007 92.185 

3,942,416 845, 912 2 
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Finally, Mr. Hester 
world’s consumption of American 
cotton at 12,804,000 bales, against 
10,330,000 last year and 12,670,000 the 
vear before. 

The consumption in 
States this year was 6,234,000 bales 
and in foreign countries 6,570,000. 
showing an increase compared with 
last year of 41,051,000 in the United 
States and 1,423,000 in foreign coun- 
tries, or a total increase in the vear’s 
consumption of 2,474,000 over last 
year and 134,000 over year before 
last. 


puts the 


the United 


onfidence of Cotton Yarn Traders 
Shaken. 


New Bedford, Mass.—Frederick B. | 


Macy & Co., of this city say in their 
weekly varn letter: 
The business in the cotton yarn 


market remained entirely of a hand- 
to mouth character. The Govern- 
ment crop condition report has ap- 
parently done much harm to the 
market, since it is firmly believed 
that much latent business exists 
which is waiting a settlement of cot- 
ton. The lack of confidence in the 
official estimate due to the conflict- 
ing news from the South and to the 
miscalculations of the government's 
statisticians in previous years, has 
made the buyers exceedingly timid 
in their operations. 

Generally believing that coffton 
will probably be lower and that if 
surely cannot go much higher they 
are naturally indisposed to commit 
themselves heavily and. in fact, are 
eutting their orders to a size barely 
large enough to take care of their 


urgent needs. On the other hand, 
if the condition report had been 
around 73 per cent it is felt thal 


the yarn business would be showing 
considerable improvement today. 
The Southern mills manufacturing 
earded yarns have been willing [to 
shade their prices to some extent 
The prices of combed yarns are now 


practically at their rock bottom 
and shading is considered impos- 


sible, unless perhaps in the case of 
a really sizable order accompanied 
by a firm bid. 

The orders. instead of growing 
larger, are showing a tendency [to 
grow smaller, and it is generally the 
ease that a buyer who has been ac- 
eustomed in the past to place an 
order for 10,000 pounds, for is 
not cuts such an order in half and 


limits his purchasing to lots no larg- | 


er than 5,000 pounds. 

The weaving trade still monopo- 
lizes most of the buying in this ter- 
ritory. Knitters and the hosiery 
trade have been out of the market 
during the past week. In the case 
these two trades the profit margins 
have been so small that they have 
considered if impossible to buy un- 
at prices much smaller than 
mills are willing to listen to. 


less 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Hagle 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


¥ 
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The Prices of 
DRONSFIELD’S 
“ATLAS BRAND” 
Emery Filleting 
was substantially REDUCED 


Only rigid economy and improved methods of pro- 
duction permit of such a reduction which is” greater 
than the equivalent in’ reduced costs of materials and 


labour. 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


— 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 
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f Cloth Outlook Good as Crop Year for a normal sized fall trade. certainty regarding price but one of Tension provoked by labor diffi- 

cnds. Competition is sharper and mill uncertainty regarding any price. In culties is lessening in mill centers 

profit margins closer than at any other words, if merchandising in- and the new crop year is hardly 

' The situation in cotton goods and time since 1915, in the opinion of fluences were less dominated by ta- likely to witness another such strug- 

yarns a a crop year ends and a new selling agents. Yarn mills appear to riff, strike and European uncertain- gle as that which has curtailed cot- 
one is inaugurated is generally be having a harder time than cloth ties trained merchants say early ton goods production this year in 

; healthy and promising. Merchandis- mills, yet their position is being ex- harvesting of good crops promised New England. 

ing for any long term is difficult in aggerated, and on the whole they should be sufficient to make the ‘Phe trade has yet to sel a proper 

consequence of the erratic course have been making fair progress to- price question of less importance measure on the reduction of work- 

¢ of the cotton future market at the ward a steadier and fuller produc- 


fail end of a very short. crop, and 
at the inception of a new crop year 
that may be featured by light sup- 
plies throughout. 

The heavy end of the cotton in- 
dustry is distinctly healthier than it 
had been for at least three years. 
War accumulations have been well 
distributed. The goods that were 
{thrown back upon mills and agents 
after the collapse of the automobile 
industry have been pretty. generally 
absorbed. The cotton duck, drill, 
heavy twill and factories making 
specialties of many kinds for other 
than- dry goods store purposes are 
eonsuming more cotton than at any 
time in at least two years. ; 

A group of nearly fifty mills mak- 
ing print cloths, sheetings and con- 
verting specialties has barely three 
weeks’ output available for quick 
sale and has eontract to take care 
of future production for at least six 
weeks. In one large center, it is 
stated that actual stocks are lighter 
than at any time since the armis- 
Lice. 

Some of the Northwestern and Far 
Western jobbers have lighter stocks 
than they have shown in several 


tion. 


Owing to the constant liquidation 
of retail stocks this year at prices 
having little relation to current mill 
replacement costs there has been a 
determined price resistance among 
buyrs that has been reflected back 
to primary markets at a time when 
rising raw material has been un- 
avoidable. This has led to a very 
noticeable price irregularity at times 
and has done much to make war 
time speculative merchandising un- 
profitable, if not wholly obsolette. 

Strikes in the New England field, 
prolonged in some instances into six 
months of idleness among large pro- 
ducing units, have done much to 
denude the markets of many staple 
standard American cloths. This cur- 
tailment is already beginning to be 
felt, and whatever the course of 
cotton may be, merchants look for 
strength in many lines when fall 
buying for ordinary needs is forced 
and when more confidence is restor- 
ed ‘in the actual worth of cotton that 
will enter into spring merchandise. 

At the moment resistance to high- 
er cloth prices is mentioned as the 
stumbling block to activity in the 


than it seems to be now. 


Close prices are inevitable. One 
thing that will make them so is 
the fact that during the. past two 
months many mill and merchandise 
stocks have passed from first hands 


into distributing channels much un- 


der replacement costs at the time 
trades were consummated. This 
will give merchants a basis of low 
values to average from if cotton is 
to be high throughout the first hall, 
of the crop vear. If is one of the 
underlying reasons that has curbed 
the demands of mills upon mer- 
chants for the naming of prices ful- 
ly in keeping with actual cotton 
costs today. 

If consumer price resistance is 
manifested in any marked way this 
fall it is felt that it will press hard- 
est in retail channels and force a 
contraction of profits that will in the 
end lead to a steadier consumption. 

A style change of large importance 
is new within hailing distance and 
it is bound to affect the yardage of 
cloths that will be wanted. A _ re- 
turn to longer skirts suggests the 
old trade-saw “that an inch on a 
Chinaman’s shirt speels the differ- 
ence between adversity and prosper- 


ing hours that has come about in 
cotton manufacturing as.a conse- 
quence of war conditions. Producing 
power in mill centers is not yet 
great enough to overcome the sub- 
stantial reduction of running time 
entailed by a 55-hour week in South- 
ern mils, as against 60 hours, or a 
48-hour week is Massachusetts 
where a third of the cotton spindles 
exist. 


Indirectly, the shortened hours of 
production in mills outside of the 
United States, in England, Germany, 
India and elsewhere, will make a 
void in cotton cloth and yarn sup- 


ply that is not filled 
quickly.” ‘This influence will be a 


subtle one that. will act through- 
out this crop year and perhaps 
longer. Already some far-seeing in- 
vestors in cotton mill properties are 
considering this element one of the 
really important ones entering into 
future mill construction problems. 

The stabilization of labor in agri- 
cultural communities has made 
greater progress than is true in 
industrial centers. It means in part 
that for the next twelve months 
those dependent upon agriculture 
will buy more nearly in accord with 


years and jobbers generally are trade. Merchants of long experience ity in cotton goods,” instead of in- their means than they have done in 
agreed that they are not well sup- are convinced that the question is ches, yards are to be added to the recent years, and when extravagance 


plied with cotton goods merchandise 


not one of high price but one of un- 


requirements for female attire 


lessens cotton goods begin to thrive. 


Slasher Hoods 


are conceeded to be the 
most superior SLASHER 
HOOD on the market. 


They are in service in some of the 
largest Textile Mills in the South. 


PICKENS SLASHER HOODS 


not only aid in drying the yarn more 
rapidly but affords better working 
conditions for the operatives. This 
means a better product. 


Portion of Slasher Room, Saxon Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., showing installation R. O. 
Pickens Slasher Hoods. 


Our Catalog will tell you more--yours for a Postal 


| RR. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Cotton manufacturers and mer- 
chants of long experience do not 
consider that there is any boom 
coming soon in cotton goods. But 
they are prepared to see a pretty 
full consumption of merchandise in 
the event of being able to obtain the 
staple throughout the year on a 
price basis under 20c a pound. A 
higher price will restrict consump- 
tion, they think, while any very low 
price will prove unsettling for the 
merchant without materially bene- 
fitting the consumer under present 
wage and working conditions. 

During the past crop year mill 


construction has heen fair but 
not active. Costs have been too 
high. At some time before the new 


crop goes into history some expert 
authorities predict a recurrence of 
mill building, largely in the South. 
The desire for expansion is strong 
and some capitalists at least will 
he ready to move before the next 
spring opens.—Journal of Commerce. 


Tire 


Akron, Ohio.—Even though prices 
fumbled, even though some predict- 
ed a slump in production, the fact 
remains that July, 1922, will stand 
s the month of greatest tire output 
in Akron district—unless August 
tops it. Over 2,500,000 tires were 
turned out, making a total of over 
10,000,000 tires made in Akron so far 
this year. 

Firestone alone shipped over 700,- 
000 tires in July. 

Miller has recently ‘taken over 
leased space in adjacent buildings, 
thus providing more space for ac- 
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tive production. They report very 
large sales on their new line of 
rubber novelties, rubber balls, bath- 
ing caps, bathing shoes, etc. Tire 
production is at peak of 7,500 daily. 
Goodyear plans soon to use one of 
its new buildings for all mechanical 
work and departments to give more 
space for production. Their new 
cross rib cord tires are selling well 
and general sales continue to peak. 
Goodrich, it is reported, may use a 
sizable portion of funds netted from 
recent bond issue to equip a number 
of new departments. Firestone is 
installing new equipment also. 

Falor -Tube Company recently 
moved to their new plant at Bette’s 
Corners, where their output will be 
doubled. They make inner tubes 
exclusively, and in their first year 
have made a_ substantial success. 
Shelby Falor, president, was with 
Goodyear twenty years and is well 
known in the trade. Amazon has 
tripled output. 


Esthonian Textile Mills Miss Russian 
Market. 


Esthonian textile mills are find- 
ing it difficult to operate at capacity 
without the Russian market as an 
outlet, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner Groves. Some of the smaller 
mills are working full time but two 
of the large mills are running on a 
very reduced scale. At no time, 
he states, since the establishment of 
the Baltic States, have their textile 
industres been able to compete out- 
side of their own borders with the 
industries been able to compete out- 
countries of low production costs. 


- 


mill men everywhere. 
The good working lubricant is 


creep. 
Write for free test sample. 


401 Broadway 


The Good Worker is 


Always in Demand 


The mill man who is a good worker always finds work easily— 
and the lubricant that works hard at lubricating is popular with 


MODERN TEX LUBRICANTS 


NON-FLUID OIL is-always on the job, yielding superior lubrica- 
tion—it won’t leak out or waste away like liquid oil—but gives more 
constant and more positive lubrication always. 


And NON-FLUID OIL costs less per month for this better lubri- 
cation because it lasts several times as long as wasteful liquid oil. 


And no more stains—-NON-FLUID OIL won't drip, spatter or 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: | 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, &. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 


New York 
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—the Winder Boss 
will tell you— 


There is no time for cone-inspection in the 
Winding Room. He must get his cones on 
the winder as fast as the mandrels can be 
capped—or the cost sheet suffers. And each 
one must be as true as any other part of the 
winder itself—or the product suffers. That is 
why he works best with 


Cones and Tubes 


Individually Inspected 
at the Factory 


Write for Samples and Prices to 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 
Hartsville, S. C. 


L. T. Shurtleff, Eastern Sales Agent, New Bedford, Mass. 


BUDD PRODUCTS 
BOILER FRONTS Pin Hole Grates 
Buckstays Budd Dumping 
T Covering Bars Grates 
Floor Plates Budd Stationary Cir- 
Doors cle Grates 
Door Liners Budd Cireular Dump- 
GRATES ing Grates — 
Budd Stationary Old Style Circle 
Grates Grates 
Herringbone Grates 
Straight Gates firestone Furnace 
Universal Shaking Cement 
Giates Budd Babbitt Metal 


2 er Bouts 
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r 
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THE NEW puvD FURNACE 


BUDD GRATE COMPANY 
2011-25 East:‘Hagert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E. §. Player, Manager Greenville,S.C. office 
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Cotton Dope. 

The Government report shows an 
indicated crop of 414,449,000 bales and 
no one:knows whether the next re- 
port will inerease or decrease that 
figure. — 

Secretary Hester of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange shows that 
the cotton on hand has been reduced 
during the fiscal vear from 9,350,000 
to 4,910,000 bales. 

Secretary Hester also shows that 
the consumption of American cot- 
ton jumped from 10,300,000 during 
the previous year to 12,800,000 bales 
during the vear just closed. 

A crop of 411,500,000: and a carry- 
over of 4,900,000 would give a total 
supply of 16,400,000 bales and if the 
consumption of American cotton 
during the year is 13,500,000 there 
would be a carry-over on August 1, 
1923. of 2.900.000 bales. | 

If that figure remains it would ap- 
pear that the cotton world is in a 
fairly safe position, as fas as sup- 
plies are concerned, during the next 
twelve months. 


Should deterioration or the boll 
weevil indicate a reduction of the 


14,449,000 
situation would result. 


estimate more serious 

The man who looks ahead sees two 
things that are fairly certain. 

(4) The consumption of Ameri- 
ean cotton will within two years get 
back to the normal pre-war figure 
of 14,700,000 bales. > 

(2) The South must raise more 
than 412,000,000 bales in 1923 in or- 
der to supply the spindles of the 
world and in less than seven months 
the problem of raising the 1923 crop 
will be upon us. 7 

In February and March next we 


are going to be face to face with a 
problem of real magnitude. We pre- 
dict the most nervous cotton year 
ever known for any real backset to 
the erop next spring would mean a 
cotton famine. 

We can not foretell the weather 
nor do we predict the size of crop 
but can look far enough ahead to 
realize the situation of the cotton 
world next spring. 


A New England Congressman. 


Congressman Teague, of Massa- 
chusetts, recently made the follow- 
ing statement which has been more 
or less widely distributed: 


“In. certain sections of this 
country there are towns and 
municipalities owned entirely 


by mill operators, communiti-s 
whose entire population are sub- 
servient to the will of avarice 
and greed. No schools are main- 
tained to educate the children, 
but just as soon as they can 
stand alone they are placed im 
the mills.and factories to grind 
out their existence. Infants in 
arms are even made to do ‘heir 
share, for the mothers take them 
to the factories where they ure 
left in nurseries while the moth- 
ers take their places at the 
looms and before the machinery. 
Every member of every family is 
conscripted to the labor, dust- 


laden air, and noise of the 
mills.” 
If we were to express our real 


opinion of Congressman Teague this 
issue would probably be denied the 
mails. 

The fact that his statement. was 
false will make no difference to him 
or any of his kind for to him truth 
is a last consideration. 

It is a good thing for him that 
Drains and thoughtfulness are not 


required of those elected to Con- 
gress. 


Our Textile Imports and Exports. 


We believe in a protective tariff 
not only for textiles but for every 
industry that needs protection but 
some of the statements that are 
made by politicians and by those 
seeking special privilege make us 
awful weary. 

We have always believed that the 
best way in which to obtain a fair 
tariff was to lay the ecards upon the 
table and show the actual cost of 
manufacture as compared with. for- 
eign costs but the usual procedure 
is to claim the need of high produc- 
tion and to submit wild statements 
backed by no proofs. 

Those who seek to obtain éxtreme- 
ly high tariffs on cotton goods try 
to make the public believe that we 
are being literally flooded with im- 
ports of foreign goods whereas it 
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ceiving the high rates on ginghams 
he did all in his power to keep the 
yarn mills from securing even a 
reasonable tariff upon yarns similar 
to those he had to buy. 

Fortunately there were many able 
and honest men on the majority side 
of the ways and means committee 
and he was not able to sustain his 
position as a high tariff advocate on 
the ginghams he made and a low 
tariff advocate upon the yarns he 
bought. 

It is unfair tactics such as his and 
the- placing of tariffs that are ab- 
solutely not needed that disgusts Gs 
with tariff matters. 

Prior to the war, imports of man- 
ufactures of cotton exceeded exports 
of cotton manufactures, due mainly 
to about half of the imports con- 
sisting of lace and embroidery. 
During and the, oP 


is a fact that we have never Mm any~or colto Manufactures have exceed- 


year. imported more than one per 
eent of the total amount of cotton 
goods manufactured in this coun- 
try. 

Furthermore it can be shown that 
much more than half of the amount 
other goods imported consists of 
laces and special fabrics that are not 
made in this country. 


The imports of competitive cotton 
goods have never amounted to one 
half of one per cent of our pro- 
duction of cotton goods and are usu- 
aily much less than one half of one 
per cent. 


There are many cotton goods upon 
which we need protection but on 
the other hand there are others 
upon which there is absolutely no 
need of protection. 

We. can produce and deliver in 
China today three yard sheeting and 
drills cheaper than the sate quality 
goods can be delivered there by any 
other country and yet we are given 
protection upon such goods, 

The object in giving such protec- 
tion is to make the extreme high 
tariff on other fabrics seem reason- 
able in proportion. 


There is need of protection upem 


fine cotton goods and yarns of al- 
most every kind and sufficient pro- 
tection to equalize the lower cost of 
manufacture abroad, should be giv- 
en. 

The ehairman of the tariff com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers went to 
Washington and had inserted in the 
pending tariff bill very high rates 
upon fine dress gingham such as he 
manufactures. 


We are not prepared to say that 
the dress gingham rates are too high 
buf it is safe to say that he got as 
much as he was entitled to receive. 

He, however, has no yarn mill, and 
buys the yarns that he uses in pro- 
ducing his gingham and after re- 


ed imports. 

Exports have exceeded imports in 
every year since 1875 and have ac- 
counted for a favorable trade bal- 
ance of about one billion dollars 
during that period. 

Imports and exports of cotton 
manufactures of all kinds have been 
as follows for the thirty fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1922: 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1912: 


Imports, $63,506,574, exports $50,- 
769,541. 

Fiscal year ending June. 30, 1943: 
Imports, $63,935,983; exports $53,- 
743,977. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1944: 
Imports, $69,410,964; exports, $541, 
467,233. 


Calendar year ending December 
31, 1920: Imports $437,431,814; ex- 
ports $402,041,277, 

Calendar year ending December 
31, 1921: Imports, $75,428,323: ex- 
ports $117,238,574. 


We are publishing these figures. 
simply to show the real situation 
relative to our cotton goods exports. 
and imports and the figures given. 
are well worth the close study of / 
our manufacturers. 

We believe in protection for “all 
American industries but at the same 
time we jelieve that. such protection 
should be ‘based upon a real need 
and not upon political influence. 


If cloth is entitled to a certain 
protection we believe that the yarns 
that enter into its make-up are en- 
titled to protection in the same pro- 
portions and we do not believe that 
a manufacturer should be. allowed 
to sell his goods upon a high tariff 
basis and then turn around and buy 
yarn, for their manufacture, upon a 
free trade basis. 


If the present tariff bill is so rot- 
ten as to give unfair and unjustified 
rates upon the products of influen- 
tial manufacturers a reaction will 
certainly come and then tariff rates 
that are too low will result. 


We believe that it will better, in 
the long run, to ask only for legi- 
timate protection and not arouse 


public sentiment by extremely high 
tariff rates. 
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Calvin Osley has been appointed 
overseer of spinning at the Law- 
renceville (Ga.) Mills. 


Walter Meeks has resigued as 
weaving overseer at the Coitumbus 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company. 


Henry G. Cleghorn has been ¢p- 
pointed night overseer spinning af 
the Laurel (Miss.) Mills. 


John Davis has resigned as pight 
overseer spinning aft Laurel (Miss. 
Mills. 


S. E. Perkinson has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans, La. 


G. C. Bramlett has been appoini:d 
hight. superipfendent at Maginnis 


silk ¢ 
Greenvillé. 


M. T. Poovey, formerty superin- 
tendent of the Gastonia Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, 
N. C., has accepted a similar posi- 
tion at the Henry River Cotton Mills, 
Hildebrand, N. C. 


Edward Begley has resigned his 
position as overseer carding Gilbert 
Knitting Company, Little Falls, N. 
Y. Milton Jolly who has been over- 
seer of spinning will now have 
charge of both earding and spin- 
ning. 


L. W. kearns With E. F. Drew. 
& Co. 

L. W. Kearns has been appointed 

Southern representative for E. F. 


Drew. & Co.,-Inc., Philadelphia, cov- 
ering South Carolina south of Green- 
ville, Georgia, Alabama & Tennessve, 
offering their line of sizes, softness 
and oils. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Kearns will make his head- 


quarters in Atlanta. 


Our Growing Exports of Cotton 
Goods. 

Again in June there was an en- 
couraging increase in our foreign 
shipments of cotton goods. The 
following table presents the essen- 
tial facets (000 omitted): 

Square Yards. 


June,' May, June, 

1932... 3922. 

Unbleaelfed ...221,286 18,638 22,417 
Bleached 7,205. 12,624 10,786 
7,972 11,021' 10,523 
Piece dyed _._-- 7,251 9,288 10,125 
Yarn @ye@ - 4,845 7,734 17,582 
sq. yds..48,395 60,448 62,849 
value___$5,518 $8,369 $8,456 


+ was more than 25 per cenl 
» over June, 1921, and a mod- 
provement over May of this 
Otton textile interests have 
ive in their efforts to obtain 
tariff schedule which would 
foreign goods for the home 
In the meantime, they are 
veloping foreign demand. 
uid realize that full exploi- 
markets abroad is possible 
are willing to accept pay- 
he form of goods—for that 
iy way foreigners can pay 
ial of Commerce. 
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ferfected, Non-Sol- 
‘leaning, Polishing 
sor, Deodorizing 
ing & Scrubbing 
ler. ‘‘Six in One’ 


AMPION CHEMICAL (0 


SShevirie ©: 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 5. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Quick SERVICE 


On all your MOTOR, GENERATOR and 
TRANSFORMER REPAIRS | 


A GOOD JOB 
THE RIGHT PRICE 


Armature Winding Company 


L. F. STRATTON & SONS, Prop. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 
21-23 W. 5th Street CHARLOTTE, N., C. 


THE SLIVER ALWAYS COILS UP EVENLY INSIDE 
THIS LAMINAR SEAMLESS ROVING CAN 


Look at the top—double-rolled hand-turned. 
strong. 


It’s extra 

Inside and out this Laminar Can is perfectly smooth. 
Nothing to catch the sliver. Has a clear entrance and 
exit. 

And as to durability of Laminar Cans, "Way back in 
years ago—the Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company of Lowell, Mass., purchased a quantity. Some of 
these are still in service every day. 

When you write, ask for our book, 
Stand the Gaff.’’ 


“Receptacles That 
It tells about and illustrates the entire 


Laminar line of cans, fibre trucks, boxes, baskets and cars. 
AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
Cc. €. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Gum 
(A Pure Vegetable Extract) 


Will asssit your sizing operations and in- 
erease tensile strength. Prevents break- 
age in looms. 


Soluble Castor Oil 


(Turkey Red Oil). 


We guarantee total fatty matter content 
on both 50 per cent and 75 per cent grades. 


Softeners — Chemicals — Oils 


Swanson & McKean Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York 


Southern Representative 
L. W. Kearns, Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston 
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MILL NEWS 


Belmont, N. €.—The _ Imperial, 
Majestic, Chronicle and Climax Mills 
have just paid a dividend of 5 per 
cent each. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Davis 
Hosiery Mills have purchased a site 
adjacent to their plant here to be 
used for mill additions. The con- 
sideration was said to be $40,000. 

South Pittsburgh, — ~The Ay- 
cock Hosiery Mills, making infants’ 
-and children’s ribbed cotton hosiery, 
have appointed the David Jacobs 
Corporation of New York as selling 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
velopments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clube 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail ans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization In the South 


agents. 

Charlotte, N. €.—The Highland 
Park Mfg. Company, manufacturers 
of fine ginghams, have just extend- 
ed their original order for 500 K-A 
Electrical Warp Stop Motions to 
1040. .The additional 450 motions 
are to replace old equipment. 


Forest City, N. C—T he addition to 
the Alexander Cotton Mills will in- 
crease the output of the plant very 
materially and call for a number of 
additional emploves. The number 
of spindles will be almost doubled, 
increasing to 15,000. The 
the plant is 40,000 pounds of yarn. a 
week and this will be ‘increased 
to 60,000 pounds when the addition 
is completed. The mill makes knit- 
ting yarn, which is used by Eastern 


manufacturers in making  under- 
wear. 
Huntsville, tsville buiid- 


ing contractors have been informed 
that Lockwood, Greene & -Company 
are preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Company for a new cotton 
mill building to be erected at Merri- 
mack, and that the drawings will 
be ready in a short time. This is re- 
garded as partly confirmatory of the 
often repeated rumor that the com- 
pany intends to erect another mill 
here soon and move part of its im- 
mense plant down from Lowell, 
Mass. A large nimmber of new cot- 
tages are being built in the new por- 
tion of Merrimack, and that some- 
thing big 
pansion is the general belief. 
Gastonia, N. C.—Michael & Bivens, 
local electrical engineers, were re- 
cently awarded the contract for the 
installation of electrical equipment 
in the Moore Cotton Mull at Val- 
mead, the Whitnel Mill, at Whitnel, 
the Hudson Mill at Hudson, and the 


Lenoir Mill at Lenoir. The owners 
of these mills have decided to 
change their motive power from 
steam to electicity. Arrangements 


have been made with the Southern 
Power company to furnish the cur- 
rent for the operation of the mills 
under the new system. 

The contract awarded to the local 
company includes the wiring, the 
installation of all lights and motors 
in the three mills. Work will be 
begun immediately. The total 


amount of the cost will be 816,- 
000. 


capacity of 


MOTORS—on Hand 


1—125 H. Pp. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m.~ 
1—100 H. P. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
1—75 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 r. p. m. 
1—50 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 875 r. p. m. 
15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 


Used, good condition. 
Also Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. 
to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPA 
Greenville, 8. C. 


BUY YOUR LOOMS FROM LOOM SPECIALIS 
BUY YOUR WARP STOPS FROM 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT COMPAN 
414 REALTY BUILDING : 
P, O. BOX 1026 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


S. ARLEIGH, SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIV 


JUST AS OTHER REPRESENTATIVE MILLS ] 
DOING. SEND FOR INFORMATION 


impends in the way of ex- 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting,fit is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
N. C, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Hickory, N. C.—With the roof be- 
ing placed on the new spinning mill 
under construction by the Highland 
Cordage company, and twenty cot- 
tages going up, activity in this Hick- 
ory suburb is greater these days 
than in many months. The new 
plant, which is expected to be oper- 
ating by January 1, is 400 feet long 
by 80 feet wide. 

The A. A. Shuford Mill company 
also one of the Shuford plants, is 
building an addition, which will en- . 
able the spinning plant to increase 
its production by 25 per cent. 

To house the new employes of 
these plants a village of eighty cot-. 
tages is being built. Every house 
will have lights, water and: sewer- 
age and a lot 75 by 200 feet, with 
We 


dany, of 


as Ol 


The construction will be 
forced concrete. 


rein- 
Flat concrete slabs 
will be the style followed by the 


contractors. Work will begin next 
week and will be pushed as fast as 
possible. The mill wil have a floor 
space of 33 by 194 feet, three stories 
and a basement. The cost of con- 
struction will be around $285,000. 

The Hampshire Company is head- 
ed by New England mill men and 
Clover mill owners... Mr. Thomas 
McConnell, of New England, is Pres- 
ident; Mr. E. Corit Johnson, of New 
England, Vice president; Mr. M. L. 
Smith, of Clover, treasurer and man- 
ager; Hugh McConnell, secretary, 
and Mrs. J. R. Hart, of York, S. C,, 
assistant secretary. 

The management will install 20,- 
160 spindles, 80 cards, and 16 comb- 
ers and will make. fine combed 
yarns. 3 
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Columbus, Ga.—Prosperous indica- 
tions are noted at most of the cot- 
ton mills of the city and district al 
this time, where many are operating 
night shifts to keep -pace with new 
orders coming in. 

The Bradley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, The Museogee Manufacturing 
Company, The Meritas Mills, The 
Eagle and Phenix and others are 
running at night, extra shifts being 
employed for that purpose. Some 
of these plants have had on’ the 
night shift for some time, and it is 
stated that they all will be on in- 
definitely. 

While the labor situation is good. 
practically all the operatives needed 
being available, there is no unem- 
ployment here and should other tex- 
tile plants. begin night shifts i! 
might be difficult to get operatives, 
one mill official said, when asked for 
his view of the situation. ‘All avail- 
able operatives are now employed,” 
he declared. 


Consolidated Textile Corp. Makes 


Good Report. 


With current assets of $17,675,605 
and current liabilities of $8,401,165 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
recently made public its consoli- 
dated balance —. as of July 1, 
1922. 

Cash on hand is given at $1,301,- 
134.56, accounts and notes receivable 
as $7,840,305.74, securities $493,719.27 
and inventories $8,040,445.82. | 

The current liabilities include 
notes payable, $5,968,500; cotton ac- 
ceptances, 969,879. 85 and accounts 


In a letter to pore 
dent Frederick K. Rupprecht says: 


“During the past six months there 
have been many important develop- 
ments in your company of which we 
feel you should be advised at this 
time. 


“On January 22 we found it neces- 
sary in our New England plants to 
reduce wages 20 per cent. This re- 
duction was not generally accepted 
by our employes, which necessitated 
the closing of many of our mills for 
a long period, resulting in a severe 
loss to your compay. Operation was 
gradually resumed during May with 
the result that at the present time 
our New England plants are running 
in*exgess of 70 per cent of normal 
capacity with the exception of Na- 
tick Mill, which will not be operated 
until market conditions for its pro- 
duct enable merchandising on a 
profitable basis. 

“Your Southern mills 
Windsor print works division at 
North Adams, Mass., have been oper- 
ating to capacity and on a profitable 
basis. 


and the 


SOUTHERN 


“The new cash received on July 1, 
1922, from the proceeds of stock of- 
fered to you for subscription has 
materially increased the working ca- 
pital of your company and is reflect- 
ed by a substantial decrease in the 
current liabilities as shown by the 
balance sheet. 

“In summary the financial condi- 
tion of your company is greatly im- 
proved, the strike in New England 
is practically settled and the indus- 
iry is gradually returning to a nor- 
mal condition.” 


Mistrial in Power Rate Case. 


Shelby, N. C—A mistrial was or- 
dered Saturday in the Southern 
Power Company rate case being 
heard here on appeal from the cor- 
poration commission before Judge 
Bryson in special term of court 
which has been under way for two 
weeks. After the jury has deliber- 
ated for 27 hours, the jury was call- 
ed into court at 3 o’clock and when 
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Judge Bryson learned from the fore- 


man that they were in a hopeless 
deadlock and each juror for himself 
and others declared that further de- 
liberation seemed useless, Judge 
Bryson, after calling attention to 
the importance of the case, express- 
ed disappointment for himself and 
others that the matter should re- 
main in doubt and made a mistrial 
entry. The jury stood seven to sus- 
tain the commission and five to 
overthrow its order. This was the 
standing of the jury on the first 
hallot soon after the took the case 
Friday, and all subsequent discus- 


sion, deliberation and balloting fail- 
ed to reveal any change in their 
standing. 


This is one of the biggest cases 
to go before a North Carolina Jury 
and one of the few rate cases ever 
appealed from the corporation com- 
mission. It is the first time in seven 
vears that a Cleveland county jury 
has failed to agree in a civil action. 
It is presumed -that the case will be 
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plants. 


| FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS | 


LINE 


ef Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
Send for our catalogue. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Designed to with- 

stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


a feature that has made 


< 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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retired in Cleveland at a later date 
to be agreed upon by the 22 cotton. 
mills and the Southern Power Com- 
pany 

While Judge Bryson has ruled 
with the Power company on all im- 
portant points of law, the mills will 
seek to carry the case to the Su- 
preme court on the two main points 
of jurisdiction and discrimination 
and other minor exceptions and as- 
signments of error. 


Fall River Dividend Rate. 


Fall River.—The 
statement for 


mill dividend 
the third quarter of 
1922, issued by G. M. Haffards & 
Company, shows-but slight variance 
with that for the previous quarter. 
The average for the quarter just 
ended is 1.678 plus per cent, against 
1.685 plus per cent for the second 
quarter, a difference of but $3,000 
in money. Last quarter $650,075 was 
distributed against $647,075 for the 
third quarter Both these quarters 
were the lowest since 1916, pre-war 
days. The majority of corporations 
are now on a 6 per.cent basis, while 
some are maintaining an 8 per cent 
rate. 


Complaints of Oily Cotton Received 
By Department of Agriculture. 


Criticism of American cotton be- 
cause of the presence of oil has 
been made recently to the United 
States Department of Agriculture by 
spinning mills. In discussing these 
complaints, cotton specialists of the 
department made the following 
statement: 

“A very little oil will spread very 
quickly through considerable 
amount of cotton and make it prac- 
tically worthless. Morover, oil- 
soaked cotton causes great damage 
should it get into the cards and oth- 
er spinning machinery. 

“Some of the samples of American 
eotton sent from Manchester, Eng- 
land, show oil-soaked cotton found 
in the interior of bales. Such dam- 
age probably resulted from careless- 
ness in the oiling of ginning, tramp- 
ing, or compressing machinery. 

“Other samples show an inexcus- 
able amount of oily cetton on the 
sides of the bales. This kind of dam- 
age doubtless is caused by careless- 
ness in handling the bales, auch as 
rolling them over oily streets or plat- 
forms, and storing them in oil- 
soaked railroad cars or vessels. 

“Practices which result in damage 


to cotton will lead in time to the 
custom of assessing regular penal- 


ties against all cotton originating at 
the points from which shipments of 
such damaged cotton are made.” 


THE 


Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY 


the room from outelde) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for the 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT | 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 


HUMIDIFIERS 


Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM ’ 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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R. FP. GIBBON, South Carolina Agent, Greearilic, §. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, Ar new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Paetes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Fiours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
ARE USED. 


Biue. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“firesat weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 

These compounds are based on the beet practical experience and the 
best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


P. D. JOHNSON Gea., Ale. and Tenn. Agent, Atlante Oa, 


Feetories: Broeklyn, N. Y. 


Textile Employment Inereases. 
Washington.—Employment im the 
textile industry and in industry gen- 
erally continued to improve during 
July, according to the monthly labor 
survey made public by the employ- 
ment service, Department of Labor. 


On July 31, 1,428 industrial con- 
cerns surveyed § throughout the 
United States had 7,434 more em- 


ployes than on June 30, the merease 
in workers in the textile industry bhe- 


ing 4,626. Textile centers, such as 
Lawrence, Providence, Jaterson, 
New Haven and Passaie were preom- 
inent among the 44 cities oul of 65 


surveyed showing increases in em- 
ployment. 


Among the 21 cities showing em- 
ployment decreases are Cleveland, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, Baltimore, 
Lowell, Camden and Rochester. 

Explanatory of the report, Fran- 
cis I. Jones, director of the service, 
issued the following statement: 

“Throughout the country a strong 
undercurrent in the direction of an 
industrial reeovery is evident, not- 
withstanding difficulties incident to 
lack of fuel and _ transportation. 


Evidence of this is found in decided 
increases in 10 of the 14 basic in 
dustries. The most encouraging In- 
crease in. employment was found in 
the leather industry. Employment 
in the textile industry is continuing 
to improve. Lawrence, Mass. and 
Providence, R. I., textile centers, are 
leading the van of cities showing 
inereased employment, while Patter- 
son, N. J., Springfield; Mass., Passaic, 
N. J., Fall River, Mass., New Bedford, 
Conn. Lowell, Mass., Bridgeport, 
Conn., are among the cities showing 
increased employment, particularly 
in the textile industry. 


“A thorough canvass of the in- 
dustrial situation reveals an opti- 
misti¢c opinion that the country with 
the settlement of the two major con- 
troversies will experience a rapid 
advance in industrial prosperity.” 

Reports by States on the textile 
situation in New England = are: 
Maine, “slight shortage of workers 
in the textile industry; New Hamp- 
shire, “Cotton mills have opened, 
giving employment {fo many work- 
Massachusetts, “Textile indus- 
try has shown a marked improve- 
ment the last month;” Rhode Island, 


“Unemployment still prevails in tex- 


tile and metal trades, although there 


has been a 
these industries 
month and 
ereasing 


improvement. in 
during past 
working forces are in- 
daily:” and Connecticut. 
“Shortage in textile: and machine 
operators exists.” 

The report from New York State 
is optimistic, while New York city 
states, “Continued activity and. gen- 
eral optimism characterize the in- 
dustrial situation during past. month. 
Reassuring is the broadening of ac- 
tivities and employment gains in the 
manufacture of women’s cloaks and 
suits, laces, bagging, cordage, men’s 
hats and chemical industries. Slight 
decreases have. occurred in the 
men’s clothing, corsets, gloves and 
dve industries, while a few principal 
industries have experienced draw- 
backs due to labor controversies.” 

Troy reports: that the shirt and 
collar industry is picking up, while 
Utiea states, “Majority of industries 
operating near full time with ap- 
proximating normal forces, particu- 
larlv the knit goods industry.” 

Patterson, N. J., takes up the silk 
situation saying, “Dependent indus- 


ereal 


tries show little improvement dur- 


The Standard of Excellence for 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


ing past month. Approximately 1,- 
p00 workers idle in the silk industry, 


Electrical Installations due to labor controversies. One 
large factory closed down. Small 
IN TEXTILE MILLS AND silk mills working at night. 


VILLAGES 


Textile and clothing conditions in 
Philadelphia, according to the sur- 


vey are “Operating overtime. Sear- 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An 
in 


manufacturers operating normal. 
appreciable improvement noted 
the carpet industry.” 

With but few exceptions, textile 
mills in the South showed marked 
improvement during June, reports 
by States and localities declaring: 


Virginia, “Decided increase in tex- 
tile mills registered” with female 


workers in demand at Petersburg 
while at Danville, “Cotton mills run- 
ning full time with plenty of .Jabor 
on hand. addition to cotton 
mills to cost $400,000 in the eourse 
of erection for the coming month.” 
Durham, N. C. reports a heavy 
increase of employment in cotton 
mills, while the report for Georgia 
shows a “Slight decrease in textile 
industry due largely to labor turn- 


over.’ In South Carolina there has 
been a heavy increase of employ- 
ment in eotton mills. 

Kentucky reports. that textile 
mills there have taken no more men 
while m Tennessee textile mills 
have reduced forces. A slight de- 


crease is reported from Alabama. 


Bawra Wool Stocks Decline. 


Cable information received at the 
Department of Commerce from Act- 
ing Commercial Attache Cobb, Lon- 
don, gives total Bawra wool stocks 
on July 30, as 1,381,000 bales, com- 
pared with 1,417,000 bales on May 
30, and 1,890,000 bales on December 
341. The largest takings in the month 
of June were in Australian combing 


city of workers In the woolens, wor- merinos wools and New Zealand 
__§ sted and general cloth mills. Hosiery crossbreds. 


DAVID BROWN 
Pres. and Treas. 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Asst. Treas. and Mgr. 


Catalog on Request 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


§7 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a specialty of | 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES | 
| 
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Cotton Fiber Test Offered. 
Committee D-13 on Textile Materials, of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, in its report to the society’s meeting in Atlantic City 
last week, proposed the following tentative method of testing cotton 


fibers: 


i. The strength shall be the strength of a group of fibers expressed 
in terms of a weight equal to a unit weight of 20s yarn. 


‘ 
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Brushing to Remove Short Fibers. 


The cotton shall be pulled down in the customary manner of 


a cotton classer which produces fibers that are essentially parallel. 
(b) The fibers shorter than 7-8 inch shall be removed by means of a 


small brush. 


(©) The group or bundle of fibers shall be cut to equal 7-8 inch to 


assure all fibers being 7-8 inch long. 


(d) The bundle shall be weighed, each bundle to weigh approximately 


0.004 g. 
(e) The ends of each group 
prevent the fingers from slipping. 
Five bundles shall be used. 


shall 


be cemented with collodion to 


3. The samples shall be exposed to a relative humidity of 70 per cent 
for two hours before weighing and before testing for strength. 


4. The conventional inelination 


balance testing machine of 10-lb. 


capacity shall be used with the clamp moving at the rate of 12 inches 


per mmute. 


The distance between the clamips shall be 4-2 inch. 
The clamps shall be flat, of the metal or rubber insert type, 1-2 inches 


in width and 1-2 inch in depth. 


5. The result shall be expressed in terms of an equivalent weight 


result of 20s yarn by the formula: 
Strength in ounces of cotton 


Sum of Strengths in poundsX16X453.6X7 


Mills Busy, Richmond Bank Reports. 


Richmond, Va.—Textile mills con- 
tinue busy, with prospects for satis- 
factory profits becoming better, ac- 
cording to the July report on gen- 
eral business and agricultural condi- 
tions, compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve agent of the fifth district. 

“Cotton prices,’ says the report, 
“have advanced: about 1 cent per 
pound within the past four weeks, 
and since May 1 a rise of approxi- 
mately 6 cents has been witnessed, 
adding $30 a bale to the farmers’ 
chief money crop, which, however, 
will affect his future more than his 
present condition. With the excep- 
tion of cotton in South Carolina and 
part of North Carolina the agricul- 
tural outlook for this season is fair- 
ly good, and in some of the leading 
crops is better at this time than lasf 
year.” 

Practically all textile correspond- 
ents expect future changes to be 
toward higher quotations on manu- 
factured goods rather than toward 
lower prices for raw cotton. Be- 


cause they hold this view, the mills 
are not unduly urging their. custo- 
mers to place forward orders at 


present price 
states, 

In labor circles involuntary unem- 
ployment has practically ceased to 
exist and actual shortages of labor 
are reported in some skilled trades 
Building: operations on an extensive 
scare are catching .up on the hous- 
ing shortage that developed during 
the war. Banks show increased de- 
posits and deereased rediscounts. 


levels, the report 


Textile Alliance to Place No Further 
Dye Orders. 


After this date the Textile Alli- 
ance, Inc., will place no further or- 
ders with the Reparation Commis- 
sion for German. Reparation dyes, 
says an announcement by the alli- 
ance. 

There are now available consider- 
able quantities of such dyes ordered 
and in transit. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
no sale or delivery of such dyes can 
be made without the necessary per- 
mit of the United States Treasury 
Department, Division of Customs, 
Dye and Chemical Section. 
Constantinople Cotton Piece Goods 


Fifth 
Southern Textile Exposition 
—TEXTILE HALL 


GREENVILLE, S.C. Oct. 19-25, inclusive 


Will open at ten o’clock, Thursday morning, October 19th, will 
be closed Sunday and re-open Monday. It will end Wednesday 
night, the 25th. 


This exposition is one of the most important events of its kind 
in the world. The South spins and weaves a large portion of 
the earth’s production of cotton. 


Here will be seen textile machinery, devices, appliances and 
supplies. No manufacturer can afford not to be informed of the 
latest inventions, improvements and equipment. The superin- 
tendent, overseer or second hand who misses this show will be 
handicapped in performing his work. Every mill operative who 
can possibly do so, should visit it. 


Numbers of mills consider payment of expenses of principal 
employes to and from the show, a good investment. 


It will require several days to see all the show. One day, how- 
ever, is better than none. 


We invite all who have an interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of this country to attend: 


Textile Hall Corporation 


Quality 
Service 

Integrity 

Dependability 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of BUSINESS SUCCESS, which 
the MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., has built after 
many years of experiments.. The SATISFACTION of Profitable 
trade binds our customers to us. 


From all Factories who appreciate a BASIC PRODUCT, in which 
these qualities are inherent, we respectfully solicit correspondence 


and we invite your requests for SAMPLES, which are cheerfully | 


submitted to you at all times. 


MIDLAND BASIC PINE CLEANSER (100%) is the best work in 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY and CURTAILMENT of OVERHEAD 
EXPENSES. 


Manufactured only by 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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Mexican Mills Expect Benefits From 
High Tariff. 


Monterey, Mex—It is expected 
that the action of the Mexican Govy- 
ernment in raising the import du- 
ties on all cotton textiles, including 
yarns and clothing, effective July 
14, will cause a considerabie increase 
and development of the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in this coun- 
try. The request of the cotton mill 
operators of Mexico, who complain- 
ed to the government of their ina- 
bility to meet the competition of 
foreign manufacturers of cotton 
goods under the duties that then 
existed 

With the resumption of the cot- 
ton mills to their full capacity the 
demand for raw cotton of the high- 
er grades will be increased and the 
product will be obtained from the 
United States. The amount of cot- 
ton for the present season that will 
have to be imported in excess of 
the domestic production is estimat- 
ed at 100,000 to 150,000 bales. It is 
pointed out that the demand for 
cotton goods of the cheaper grades 
has greatly increased in Mexico dur- 
ing the last few years. 
true as to yarns. 


The masses of Indians are wearing 


more and better clothes than for- 
merly. This is especially. true in 
the cities and industrial centers 


where the increase of wages have 
placed the laborers on a higher liv- 
ing scale than in the rural com- 
munities. It is noticeable that men 


This is also _ 
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and women are discarding the wear- 
ing of sandals upon bare feet and 
that this prmitive footwear is be- 
ing replaced with socks, hose and 
shoes. The old custom of the men 
of wearing white cotton trousers of 
the coarsest and cheapest goods is 
also being rapidly done away with in 
some parts of the country and cloth- 
ing of more modern and expensive 
material is now being worn, 

One of the most distressing fea- 
tures of the cotton textile industry 
in Mexico for many years has been 
the lack of harmony that existed 
between the cotton mill owners and 
their operatives. Strike after strike 
has taken place in many of the 
mills. The owners are for the most 
part Spaniards and there has exist- 
ed a spirit of antagonism between 
the people of that nationality and 
the native Méxicans ever since the 
days of the Spanish conquest. Pres- 
ident Obregon is said to have done 
much to bring about a better feeling 
between the two conflicting ele- 
ments in the industry and the labor 
situation is more satisfactory than 
for several years, it is asserted. 


New Pu Pont Sulfur Color. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany have just developed and placed 
on the market a new sulfur color 
known as Sufogene Ochre G. This 
is the latest addition to the com- 
panys wide range of sulfur dyes 
which find an extensive use in the 
production of economical and fast 
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shades on cotton goods. Dyeing in- 
structions and samples are being 
sent to the trade. 

In its announcement of the new 
dye the Du Pont company says: 

“Suifogene Ochre G is a sulfur 
color of a yellowish olive shade, dis- 
tinguished by its excellent fastness 
to light, as well as its very general 
fastness properties. It is applied 
equally well on raw stocks, yarns, 
both mercerized and unmercerized, 
pieces, knit goods, artificial silk, 
linen and half linen. 

“Sulfogene Ochre G is very use- 
ful as a self shade, but it is used 
principally for shading, as the yel- 
lowish component for the production 
of khaki, olive drabs, tans, or fash- 
ion shades which must be very fast 
to light. 

“This product has good solubility, 
penetrates well, shows very good 
level dyeing properties and exhausts 
well of raw sulfur color. These 
properties make it suitable for ma- 
chine dyeing. 

“The wool in cotton-wool unions 
may be left white by the use of a 
cold hmydrosulfite bath. silk- 
cotton mixtures, silk may be left 
white by the use of glue.” 


The Swadeshi Movement in India. 


“The second phase. of the swadeshi 
movement, the boycotting and burn- 
ing of English goods, stirred up an 
immense amount of bitter feeling in 
India. From this source, more 
smoke was written across the skies 


25 Years Experience and Our Guarant 


ee Back of all Our Work 


Those 


your work, 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. & Treas. 


or coarser roving, we can re-block your Flyers to suit 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


Style 


ith our modern equipment we can take your Old Style 
flyer and change it into a Modern Flyer, polish them 
inside and out and make them Run and Look like new 


FL YERS---or perhaps you are changing on to a finer 


W. H. HUTCHINS, V-Pres. & Secy. | 


We are equipped to duplicate any Style Flyer Presser. Catalog on Request 
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of Bombay than any other place, 
perhaps because the Bombal mill 
owners soon discovered that the bon- 
fires and the boycott materially 
helped the home industry. Wher- 
ever possible, after the Congress and 
Khilafat committees had organized 
the collection of a huge pile of cloth 
to be burned as a demonstration, 
Gandhi was invited to touch the pile 
off. From the practical poin. of 
view, one may cite a few figures to 
show the adverse effect upon the 
English cotton market of the Indian 
boycott, combined with other cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the gen- 
eral situation. The normal annual 
import of manufactured cotton 
may be put down at something over 
250,000,000. Before the war, India 
was the largest consumer of the 
Lancashire cotton products, buying 
45 per cent of the total production. 
This percentage dropped to 22 in 
1922, but rose again to 31 in 1920. 
Now comes the report that ship- 
ments of cotton cloth from Great 
Britain in 1921 are the smallest in 
a period of over 50 years. But it is 
unfair to attribute the full, or even 
the largest, measure of this marked 
falling off of imports to the Gandhi 
movement, because the great rise in 
prices since the war, together with 
increased taxation to meet the de- 
ficit of 19 crores in the national bud- 
get last year, must reflect itself in 
the purchasing power of the people.” 
—Gertrude Emerson, in Asia Maga- 
zine, August. 


Big Mill Picnic. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Fifteen hundred 
or more operatives of the Mountain 
View, Osceola, Myers, Hanover, Pink- 
ney, Rankin and Ridge cotton mills 
enjoyed on Saturday one of the most 
delightful outings in the history of 
these industrial plants prepared for 
their benefit by the R. G. andW: T. 
and A. G. Myers mill managements. 
Men, women and children represent- 
ing thres generation, besides many 
invited guegts from Gastonia and the © 
county were hearty partakers of the 
bounty so generously and hospitably 
dispensed last Saturday. Exemply- 
fying the close relations existing be- 
tween employer and employe an in- 
cident worth of note came to the 
reporter’s attentiion..' Mrs. Mattie 
Holder, her husband, nine children. 
and ten grand-children from the 
Hanover commuity were on the 
grounds as witnesses to the fact that 
all cotton mill operatives are not 
continually on the move and that 
people love to stay put under right 
living conditions, the sum total of 
three generations in one commun- 
ity. Rev. T. G. Tate, as master of 
ceremonies, extended a cordial wel- 
come in behalf of the mill interests 
and communities. Mr. W. T. Ran- 
kin, in his usual happy manner, told 
of the mills represented and assured 
all present that such an outing 
would henceforth be an annual cus- 
tom. Congressman Bulwinkle de- 
livered a. stirring address on_ the 
principles of religion and good citi- 
zenship as the backbone of the Na- 
tion and paid eloquent and loving 
tribute to the “Leader of the World 
War,” the “Shadows of ‘S’ Street,” 
the “Grand Old Man” Woodrow Wil- 
son. The speaker made a fervent 
for a united democratic 


appeal 


| 
| 
| 
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party. Prof. F. P. Hall spoke feeling- 
ly of the relations existing between 
employer and employe in the South 
generally and in South Gastonia par- 
ticularly. Mr. R. Grady Rankin in 
a few well chosen words and felicita- 
tions introduced the next Solicitor, 
John G. Carpenter. He kept the 
immense crowd in an uproar with 
his fund of witticsms on “bashful 
sweethearts,” dark and lonesome 
tunnels, weaned babies, live corpses. 
and infinitum. The people were 
then invited to gather around the 
tables where a super-abundance of 
juicy barbecued beef, mountains of 
fresh bread, gallons of pickles, hun- 
dreds of pies,. tempting cakes, sand- 
wiches and delicacies had been lav- 
ishly provided for the inner man. 
The. meat was barbecued to a 
queen’s taste and every one present 
thoroughly enjoyed the abundance 
of good things. Prof. Todd and 
members of the Pythian band added 
much to the pleasure of the day 
with many selections chosen for the 
occasion and no eulogy is necessary 


for the Pythian band in Gastonia. 


Besides the speakers among the 
many invited guests, Misses Birdie 
Duff, Margaret Laws and Annie 
Rankin, of Gastonia, Rev Leonard 
Gill, of Charlotte, Mrs. T. G. Pate, 
of Olney, Rev. G. R. Gillespie, of 
Gastonia. : 

The barbecue and picnic as ex- 
pressed by the many hundreds pres- 
ent was the best ever and all will 
look forward with pleasure to the 
recurrence of the happy event next 
summer. 


New National Color Card. 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., has brought out a 
revised color card showing ifs 
chrome colors on yarn, which is 
more informative and comoprchen- 
sive than the previous issue. 
~The three months of chrome dye- 
ing are specifically treated: ortho- 
chrome process, after-chroming pro- 
cess and the chrome bottom process, 
and full. particulars for the prepa- 
ration of these baths are given. 

These are followed by a chapter 
on the subsequent shading of the 
dyeings which will be found of rreai 
value to the wool dyer. After this 
are lists showing which of the 
chrome colors made by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
are best suited to various properties, 
as for instance those suitable tor 
machine dyeing, those of best fast- 
ness to milling, those of best fasi- 
ness to carbonizing, those particular- 
ly adapted for the production of 
combination shades, those which 
leave effects unstained. 

A further list of colors suitable 
for dyeing in copper machines, and 
those for dyeing in iron machines, is 
given, and the instructive part of 
the book is closed by a brief but 
comprehensive description of the 
properties of “National” chrome 
colors, 

The samples themselves are ar- 
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ranged in knots so designed that the New Cotton Mills in Hankow, China. 


velvet test on the ends can be easily 
made and are so tied that threads 
can be easily withdrawn for match- 
ing purposes. 

At the end of the color card sam- 
ples of shades obtained by the three 
standard methods of chrome dyeing 
are given in a separate division. 


Madras, India, Piece Goods Trade 
Active. 


The Indian religious custom which 
requires persons to wear-new cloth- 
es during the final weeks of the 
Ramzan festival, particularly on the 
day of atonement, caused much ac- 
tivity in the Madras piece goods 
market recently. Large stocks car- 
ried over from last year are being 
absorbed but there are. few indica- 
tions as yet that there will be any 
wide spread revival of trade, accord- 


ing to a recent report from Consul 


Doolittle, Madras. 


Austria to Take More American 
Cotton. 


Arrangements have been made by 
Americans whereby a cotton manu- 
facturer of Vienna will take 2,000 
bales of American cotton a month 
for one year, and sell the manufac- 
tured product in Austria or else ex- 
port it. Consul Foster states that 
the title is to remain in the hands 
of the American cotton exporters 
until the finished product is sold. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


~~ 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Te-day 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
| EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills | 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Speciality Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St, Richmond, Va. 


Two new cotton mills have been 
established in the Hankow District, 
China. One at Wuchang is a spin- 
ning mill which started operations 
in May and has a production ca- 
pacity of 50 bales of cotton yarn a 
day (5 bales = 2,240 lbs.), the other 
is a spinning and weaving mill at 
Kiugiang and will be completed by 
August. Consul General P. S. Heint- 
zieman states that the latter will be 
the largest industrial unit in Kiangsi. 
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Drought Affects Mexican Cotton 
Crop. 

After two disasterous years for 
cotton planters of Laguna, Mexico's 
chief cotton area drought has again 
prevented the planting of about 
three-fourths of the average acreage. 
New planting will amount to 27,000 
acres, and there are 37,000 acres of 
perrenial cotton under cultivation. 
The total crop, Consul Donaldson, 
Torreon, informs the Department of 
Commerce, is estimated at about 25,- 
300 bales. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls, of Spinning Me 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


for DYES 
S I N 


Vats 


Mfg. Company 


Tanks 


_G.Woolford Wood Tank 


710 Lincoln Bidg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


for all Purposes 


and 


GS 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


GUARANTEED 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


MORE PRODUCTION 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manefeeturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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The 
Liberty Knotter 


Price $12.50 


is absolutely the most simple, the 
most economical and will last 
longer, if properly handled, than 
any Knotter that has ever been 
offered the textile trade. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Manufactured and Sold by 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


Protect your Goods 


It is of the utmost importance to protect your goods in 
transit. But it is of more importance to protect their 
appearance and salability. 


This you can do by specifying 


Hutton & 
Bourbonnias 
Company s 


Wood 
Packing 


Cases 


—and that protection will be appreciated by the con- 
signee. | 


SUBMIT YOUR PACKING REQUIREMENTS 
TO OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory Drawer 330 North Carolina 


Exports of Cotton Cloth. 


Washington.—China was the larg- 
est foreign buyer in unbleached 
goods, for the month of May, accord- 
ing to details just given out by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. During May, China took 
2,117,600 square yards of unbleached 
goods: Chile was second was 2,011,- 
969 square yards; Turkey in Europe 
third with 1,597,995 yards; Argentina 
fourth with 1,547,720 vards, and the 
Philippine Islands fifth with 1,405,- 
256 yards. 

The Philippine Islands was by far 


For Sale. 
H. & B. slubbers, 60 
spindles each. 
4—10x5 H. &. B. intermediate 


speeders 90 spindle each, splen. 
did condition, delivery now. 

6—7x312 H. & B. speeders, 160 
spindles each, 

1 {—2 cyl. Lowell slasher, cyl. 5 & 
7° large size box positive drive, 
excellent condition, for imme- 
diate shipment. Price right. 

{4—No. 90 Universal quill wind- 


ers, 

10—No. 50 Universal cone wind- 
ers. 

{—40” C. & M. cloth brusher. 

{i—40” C. & M. 3 roll steam cal- 
ender. 

i—40” C. & M. folder. 


i—44” C. & M. folder, adjustable 
1-4 to. 1 1-4 yards. 
S. V. Upchurch and Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ing 


T WT.140 LBS. * 
WHEN PACKED 


MANUFD.BY — 
STALEY MFG 
if => Ko 


wt 


J. 


tale 


Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boil- 


a soft, smooth warp with 
a minimum amount of size 
compound. 
considerably less time than 
usual for cooking. 
bag is absolutely uniform. 


There is a Staley Starch for 
every textile need. Write 
for samples and prices. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Southeastern Office 
A: E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
508 Andrews Law Bldg., 


Spartanburg, 8. C. Mr. L. R. Dickinson, 
Mr. Geo. A, Dean,, 


Southern Representative 311 Havemeyer Bldg., 


Care Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga 
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the largest buyer of bleached goods 
for the month of May, taking 5,237,- 
428 square yards. Cuba was next in 
importance, taking 999,315 square 
yards; then came Canada, with 919.,- 
143 square yards; Mexico with 872.- 
691 square yards, China with 738,884 
Square yards and Argentina with 
598,809 square yards. 

In printed goods, the Philippine Is- 
lands were the largest American 
customer for May, taking 3,013,851 
square yards; Cuba second with 2.,- 
195.986 square yards; Canada third 
with 835,338 square yards; Colombia 


fourth with 624,843 square yards, 

and Argentina fifth with 406,724 

square yards. 
Aientsin, China, Growing More 


Cotton. 


Cotton production of Tientsin, 
China, is rapidly increasing. The 
total yield in 1921 was 13,000 piculs 
(14 picul = 133% pounds), an §in- 
erease of almost 2,500 piculs over 
1920. The climate and soil of Tient- 
sin are particularly adapted to cot- 
ton raising and very good results are 
being obtained. Only about 20 per 
cent of the cotton raised in the dis- 
triet is consumed there. 


Rumanian Fur Exports Increase. 

Exports of furs from Rumania for 
the first five months of 1922 show 
an increase, reports Consul Palmer. 
In this period 900 marten and. 4,700 
fox skins were shipped, compared 
with 380 of the former and 400 of the 
latter in th whole year 1921. 


Starch always produces 


It requires 


Every 


DECATUR, ILL. 


New England Office 
A. E, Staley Mfg. Co., 
88 Broad Street. 
Boston, Mass. 


Manager 


New York Office 
A. E, Staley Mfg. Co., 


Mer. 


Chureh Street, 
New 
Mr. W. H. Randolph, Jr. 
Manager 


W. Pope, 
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Effect of 48-Hour Week on Mill 
Production. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
cotton operative was therefore se- 
cured without in any way passing 
on an extra charge to the consumer, 
But the effect of the change to a 48- 


hour week eannot be carried in a 
similar manner. First of all the 
operative ‘has demanded, and se- 


cured,.an increase in rate which in- 
evitably must be reflected in the 
selling price. The cleaning lime, 
during which period the machinery 
is stopped, for the shorter week also 
been increased, so that while the 
effective producing hours were 
formerly an average of 53% hours 
out of 55%, we have now 45% out 
of 48 hours. The incidence of taxa- 
tion and other fixed charges on the 
vost of producing the reduced out- 
put are very serious and will conse- 
quently tend to restrict the purchase 
of our customers. 

Is it possible for us, as employers, 
to counteract these results? I think 
we all agree that as the natural 
forces of the world become better 
understood and: are harnessed. for 
the use of man, that the operative 
shall secure the full advantage of 
the improvement. I do not think we 
have reached finality with regard to 
mechanical equipment of our mills. 
I feel sure that progress will be cer- 
fain, if slow during the coming 
years, and that as the principles 
underlying many of the operations 
in our mills become better under- 
stood, the standard of life of mill 
operatives, measured either in great- 
er spending power, or easier and 
healthier conditions of work, ought 
to improve. 

I think, however, that on this oc- 
casion, in varying the hours of labor 
from 55% to 48 hours per week, 
much too drastic a change has been 
made, and that under the new con- 
ditions the textile trades are not 
eapable of giving back to the world 
equivalent service for the reward 
sought, and that as a consequence 
a modification of the present 
tem will eventually be forced upon 
the trade. 


SVS- 


I thought it would interest the 
conference to know that effect of the 
shorter working week upon. the 
number of accidents that occur in 
the mills. J have heard the argu- 
ment advanced that workpeople 
meet with a considerable increased 
proportion of accidents when they 
are tired at the end of a day’s work, 


and that a reduction im working 
hours would bring about an im- 


provement. It was my good for- 
tune to be able to survey this claim, 
in a set of mills employing 19,000 
workpeople, and which have there- 
fore the merit of representing a big 
average and of avoiding puzzling 
variations. The figures below rep- 
resent actual experience. 


Left work in average months from 
accidents 55% hours, 1914, 75; 1915. 
70: 1916, 10, equals .32 per hour. 

Left work in average months from 
accidents, 48 hours, 1919, 66; 1920, 
65; equals 34 per hour. 

It will be seen that the number of 
accidents per hour, is fractionally 
higher during the 48-hour week 
week than during the 55%-hour 
week. 


vision, the 
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Foreign Textile Classification May 
Be Allowed. 

Washington—Further changes in 
import and export classifications for 
reporting foreign trade in textiles 
will be considered during the sum- 
mer by the textile division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
according to an announcement 
day. 

Investigations to be conducted by 
Director KE. T. Pickard during his 
proposed tour of Central Europe, 
were summarized in this announce- 


LO- 


ment as follows: 
“The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in order to co- 


ordinate its activities with those of 
its field offices in Europe, is sending 
Edward T. Pickard, chief, textile di- 
vision, and F, R. Masters, special 
agent, to the Continent for a ten 
weeks tour of investigation and in- 
spection. 

“Among the subjects which these 
representatives will investigate and 
discuss with the department's Euro- 
pean representatives are tex- 
tile. manufacturing conditions and 
lendencies, the present facilities of 
the department in the dissemination 
of information on these subjects to 
the trade, the international gray 
cloth price comparisons, which have 
recently been inaugurated by the di- 
German knit-goods indus- 
tries, and the semi-annual surveys 
of the cotton industries of Europe, 
which are now being regularly for- 
warded from the ten leading textile 
centers on the Continent.” 

specific problems which the,trade 


is interested in may be included in’ 


the program of research which Mr. 
Pickard and Mr. Masters are under- 
taking, by addressing such requests 
to the textile division at Washington. 

“In Mr. Pickard’s absence abroad, 
R. A. May will be acting cheif, and 
will have general Supervisoin of al! 
textile activities in the bureau; C. G. 
Isaacs will be the division's special- 
ist in cotton yarns, piece goods and 
knit-goods;: and E. L. Tutt will han- 
die raw cotton and ‘Clothing. 
Siebert will be in charge of other 
textile commodities and research 
problems. 

In the course of the summer the 
textile division expects to inagurate 
several important projects of 
impotance to the trade. Among 
these is the reclassification and sim- 
plifying the “exporters index.” in or- 
der that foreign trade information 
may be more promptly disseminated 
Lo firms especially interested in par- 
ticular commodities, 

Also suggested changes in the tex- 
tile export and import classifications 
will be worked out in collaboration 
with the textile trade association, in 
order that they may be effective with 
the new year. Recently new con- 
tracts have been formed with several 
additional associations. 


Scotch Tweed Industry Improving. 

The outlook in the Seotch tweed 
industry is better than it has been 
for some months. The demand for 
fine cloths has materially improved 
and production is about double that 
of a-year ago. Orders are being re- 
ceived from abroad and increased 
foreign trade is looked for, accord- 


ing to a recent report from Consul 
George E. 


Chamberlain. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING 


COMPANY BOSTON 


Winding machines for 


single and ply yarns, cot- 


ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


—Agents— 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bidg. 
WINTHROP S. W ) 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


able you 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


and we 


to manufacture stronger and cleaner 


yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 
Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


i 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents. waste of ti materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton 
economy. 


, therefore, its use is a distinct 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 Atlantic 


Avenue, Boston 


vital | 


mills 
large 


RING FC 


PUR 


HSANITARY 
DENY 
PURG 


Pure 


Southern "Agent 
E. §. PLAYER 
Greenville, C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 


causes employees to consume 
quantities of water. These 


employees require cool water sup- 
plied 


in a sanitary manner — the 


‘old tin cup’’ won’t do. 


PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
’ountain is the logical dispenser of 


Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
| for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


FOUNTAIN Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 


j 
\ 
.¥ 
Y 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, 
J. 8 P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: Cherryville,. N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRBSENTATION AND HAVE THDBIR 
MILL NAME WILL 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDDR THEIR OWN 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Chenoa Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


REMOVOIL 


‘Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 


room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. Try a ten- 
‘gallon can and be convinced. 

MASURY-YOUNG CO. 
Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 
S.C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia. — The yarn market 
remained firm last week, but busi- 9, @. 
ness was light and sales for the week = 
were small. Some improvement Wee 
issuance of the Government crop re- 40s extra 
port, but the steady decline of cot- 
ton during the latter part of the ~ Carpet—8s, 3, 4 and 
week caused buyers to withdraw un- +---- 
til they are able to gel a more defi- oS ome Tinged Insulating Yarns. G 
nite idea of what cotton prices may ~-----29 
d Te $8, 2, 3 and 4- ply: 
Lhe electrical trades 10s i-ply and 2-ply... 
showed more tendency to buy yarns --~---- 
than any other division of the mar- 26s, 2-ply _....................._41 g-- 
ket. Some rather good orders run- 2-ply @-- 
| Duck Yarns. 
ning through October were placed 32, 4 ana 5-ply— 
by insulators. These orders called ‘on 
Mainly for the coarser numbers of 
tinged insulating yarns. 208 40 @. 
ane accuracy OF the gOvVernment. 
report seems lo be doubted by a - ~36%@ 
great many factors in the yarn mar- 16s 
ket and many buyers state that they 
believe cotton prices will work still 24s 
further downward ‘to. the point 
where yarn prices will undoubtedly 40s ERED BR 
be affected. Southern ‘Single Skeins. 
Of the yarn market as a whole, 10s meee: NS 
may be said that some orders are 
being placed daily, but many yarn 16s - RTE gE 
consumers who would ordinarily 38 
buy in large lots, are taking only a 24s OMENS gy 
Tew cases al a time, and then only 2 ths “46 @48 
when they regard prices as being “Southern Frame Cones. 
very attractive. Yarn users have 
very small stocks on hand, but they 12s cee 
are finding it hard to dispose of their 6° pammemaces 
product at present prices. The coal 18s ERE ee 
20s 
strike is having some effect 40 @Al 
weavers and knitters who fear that 24s ; SES 
yarn, they will have diffieulty in double carded... 
operating their plants because of - 
fuel shortage. Southern ‘Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
The amount of future business 2-ply 368 
being placed now is very small. Buy- - --- 
ers are not willing to pay mill prices 2-ply 60s 00@_. 
for future deliveries, which are {08 ---- 
from two to 10 cents higher than — Combed Peeler ‘Cone. 
spot yarns. There is also a feeling -------- 
that prices will be lower and added 14e 
to this is the uncertainty of busi- 8 ----- 
ness conditions on account of the 20s 
= 
@-- 
Prices showed little net change for - 
the week and were quoted here as 30s neko ke 
follows: 32s 
2-ply 20s ot 40 @-- Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 


45s, 2-ply 


Philadelphia Providence 


Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


Charlotte 
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Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
were quiet but firm during the week. 
Sellers expressed more confidence 
in the market following the publi- 
cation of the government crop re- 
port. Although the report did very 
little toward stimulating further ac- 
tivity in the market. There seems 
to be a well defined sentiment tha! 
business will improve steadily with- 
ing the next two months. The 
strike situation still has an adverse 
effect on the market and adds. to 
the uncertainty that is being 
brought about by the fluctuations 
in raw cotton and the resistance that 
buyers continue to offer to higher 
prices, 

In the cloth market, trading be- 
came more general as the week 
closed. The drop in cotton lead buy- 
ers to renew offers for goods for 
future delivery, and while most 
houses would not. consider sales for 
more than 60 days ahead, some mills 
were willing to consider business 
running until the end of the year. 

For 381-2-inch 64x60 print cloths 
8 1-2c was the ruling price and some 
small business was done. On 68x72s 
it was possible to buy in some 
places at 9 4-2c. 
were holding 4-yard 80s at 12 1-4c it 
was said that on a firm bid some 
goods could be secured for a desir- 
able buyer at 12c. Narrow goods 
and odds were quiet here. 

On sheetings, some bag manufac- 
turers bid 9 3-4c for 4-yard 37-inch 
48 squares deliverable in the last 
quarter of the year. Some sales of 
siinch 5-yard goods were made at 
7 5-8c. Carload lots of some of the 
jobbing numbers were sold on orders 
from roadmen on a basis of iic for 
4-yard 56x60s. 

There were more 
odd small lots of fine fancies and 
for fine crepes. Little business was 
reported as placed but mills were 
said to be more willing to listen to 
offers than they were on Tuesday 
or Wednesday. 

There was more movement in do- 
mestics during the week and in 
prints, perecales and ginghams. The 
buying was general and clearly for 
actual needs, as traders could not be 
induced to take on more than they 
can probably sell within the next 60 
days. 

In the napped goods and blanket 
department. buying has been more 
comprehensive, but even with very 
low prices itis difficult to lead a 
buyer to take more than he has de- 
termined to order at this time. As 
an example of prices, it is stated in 
one quarter that all wool blankets 
are now selling in jobbing markets 
from $5.50 to $6 each, and they can- 
not possibly be replaced under $6.15 
and upward. Many of the solid col- 


inquiries for 


While most houses 


ors and fancy napped goods are 
selling from ic to 2e a yard below 
asking prices in agencies. 

The scarcity in wide domets is be- 
ginning to he appreciated, and it is 
also hard to get what is wanted in 
the finer grades of fancies in flan- 
nelettes, 

In the Fall River print cloth mar- 
ket prices dropped from one-sixteen- 
th to one-eighth of a cent in two or 
three styles, but for the greater part 
they have not changed from last 
week, 

Sales for the week are estimated 
at 90,000 pieces... Inquiry has been 
almost entirely for quick or nearby 
delivery, with the maufacturers be- 
ing more willing to await develop- 
ments than to shade prices. Manu- 
facturers on the whole, however, 
are optimistic and feel that better 
business is on the way as soon as 
the unsettled conditions of the mar- 
ket following the cotton report ad- 
justs itself. Converting styles have 
remained quiet owing to the lack of 
demand for finished goods. Small 
sales for quick delivery have been 
the rule, with the demand princi- 
pally for 38 1-2 ineh and 36 inch 
low count styles. There was some 
inquiry noted for sateens and in the 
fine. goods division. Three-leaf 
twills have shown some activity dur- 
ing the week. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s_.... 7 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_-_.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s...... 12 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard....... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard...... . 41% 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd_.._. 13% 
Tickings, 8-ounce .. 
Staple ginghams........ 14% 
Dress gingham....... 18a20% 
Kid finished cambries....... 8144a9% 


Small Abaca Stocks in China and . 


Japan. 


Unfavorable exchange rates have 
recently prevented large imports of 
abaca into Japan and China and 
stocks in these countries are low. As 
a result no large sales are expected 
before the presént crop is put on the 
market, 


Cotton Exchange. at Osaka, Japan. 


The Japan Kaw Cotton Association 
has unanimously approved the es 
tablishment of a cotton exchange al 
Osaka. Imports of Indian and Amer- 
ican cotton into Osaka from Septem- 
ber, 1921 to May 31, 1922, totalled 
108,871 and 414,577 bales, respective- 
ly, says Commercial Attache Abbott, 
Tokyo, in advises to the Department 
of Commerce. 


We, the Undersigned, Former Officers and Stockholders 
of the Latham-Bradshaw Cotton Co., Take Pleasure in Announcing 
the Formation of a New Firm Under the Name of 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 
Commencing Business August ist, 1922 
CAPITAL STOCK, 


Cc. W. BRADSHAW, GEO. P. ROBERSON, CHAS. D. McIVER, J. B. GORDON 
Greensboro, N. C., June 28th, 1922. 


PAID IN, $300,000 


tet Us Quote You 


Southeastern 


Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pxtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON SALES CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Carolina staple industry. 


By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Hartsvilie, S. C. 
PIONEERS JN CAROLINA STAPLES 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 
North Georgia’s 


You also strengthen the 


s. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 
L.ong Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


: (Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CoO., INC. 
Staple Cottons. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 


Postal Phone 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


ROSE BROTHERS 
COTTON 


191, East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F.. Mathewes Hamlin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


SANDERS, ORR & co. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F, E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON > 
COTTON 


Greenville, S. C. Sumter, S. C. 
Bell and Postal Phone 


J. L. BUSSEY & Co. 
COTTON 


P. H. JOHNSON R. Ss. HOWIE 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 


COTTON 
neenville, 5. C. Monroe, N. C. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. | KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Sta 
ples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. C. 


| 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OiL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 

For Stripping and Dis- - Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


| Want Department | 
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Ring Traveler Specialists 
,W.S.)U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. — Southern Representative 
P.O.Box - GREENVILLE, S.C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are aultocute tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Second Hand Wanted. 


for Georgia Mill, 6,000 spindles. We do the engineering, and have 
‘pHa See aan ‘ore ha years experience solving water 
Address second Hand, Care problems’ satisfactorily for textile 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


Southern Textile Builetin, Char- mills. 
lotte, N. C., 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 


"Position W 
Position as manager or super- 


intendent of yarn or weave mill. 
If your miil is not doing what it 
should, it will pay you to take the 
matter up with me. ‘Best of ref- 
erence from past employers 
Cotton Mill, Care Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. 


Wanted. 


If your spinning needs over- 
hauling I can furnish you first 
class men by the day or contract. 
Address David §. Thomas, Glen- 
dale, C. 


SAVE MONEY 


Stop wasting time and material splicing rope for card 
bands and other similar drives and use our double loop 
hook bands. We make them to fit both grooves and length. 
Good stock, any size and length. They are always ready, 


can be put on in a féw seconds and they stay put. 
We also make single loop (tie) bands for spinning, twist: 
ing, spoolers, etc. 
; Prices and samples on application. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Charlotte, N. 


Box 44 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR~— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mock Seaming 


HYDROSULPHITES 
Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New York, City. 
Boston Phila delphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-———— MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY:——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Moreland Size 


Warps Best Friend’”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


— 
on 
( 
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JiMPLOYMEN 
BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
eancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau conmected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 3539. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, qualifications and training. Ad- 
dress No. 3541. | 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 
in large mill; both white and colored 
goods. Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3548. 


WANT position as cloth réom overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant, Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill. Exper- 
ienced and can furnish references. Ad- 
dress No. 3545. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references, Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinnimg. Practical man of 
long experience who can handle your 
carding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 18 
years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
ean give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 


chambrays in mill of 800 looms. Ad- 
dress No. 3549. 

WANT position as superintendent, or. 
carder and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish largér place. Good = references. 
Address No. 3550. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth, High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 

cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age 43; 18 years’ as Overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
place. References. Address No, 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 
on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 


ences. Address No. 3553. 
WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. PExper- 


ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 55. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of eo | exper- 
ience. Can furnish excellent references 
Address No. 355 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 

ager or office manager in large mill. 
‘Can manage plant on efficient basis 
‘and would like opportunity to show 
* qualifications to mill needing Al man. 
» Address No. 3557. 
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WANT position as carder ‘or spinner or 
superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No. 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3561. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record of good service and have 


always given satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3562. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver... Weaving experience covers 


period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabrics. Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3563 


WANT position as carder. Long exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 
combed work. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3566. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle plain or fancy work. Draper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 


tical man who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 


Address No. 3568. 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle combed yarn mill. Will 
gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experier®@ed superin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium sized mill. 
Now employed as superintendent, but 
do. not like location of mill. Long ex- 
perience and thoroughly understand 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long and short «cotton, domes- 
tic and export. <A-l reférences. <Ad- 
dress No. 3571, 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 


years’ experience as carder and am com-. 


petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good references. Address No. 8572. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. References show- 
ing character and ability gladly furn- 
ished. Address No. 8573. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 
ter paying place. Many years ag su- 
perintendent. and overseer, and as fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 3574. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can succssfully operate any 
read mill. Good reference. Address No. 

id. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed in good mill. Experienced as 


superintendent and. overseer for more 
than 20 years. Excellent references. 


Address No, 3576. 


WANT position as outside foreman. Ex- 
perienced in the work and know how 
to keep the property up. Married, with 
family of mill help. : Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 
references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No, 3579. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need - 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
— in cloth room. Address No. 
583. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 
short notice. Good references. Address 
No. 3584. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
sults. Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 


WANT pesition as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years 


Good references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this field. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
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WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
secerences to show for it. Address No. 

03. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


experience. 


the goods. Address No. 3589. 
WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of weaving. Long experience 
in number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 
ability. Address No. 3590. ‘ 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer 
spinning, or superintendent. 
graduate of N. C. State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No, 3592. 


carding or 
Am textile 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. 
erences. Address No. 3593. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 


as overseer spinning. Good references... 


Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3595. 


Excellent ref- 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent refar- 
ences. Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seér of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 


No. 3608. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, . 
and can handle large or small mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habite @eady worker. 
Good references, Cucwsaaeg experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 
a variety of fabrics: Address No. 
3612. 


WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No. 3613. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position 
spinning. 
rience, 
3615. 


as overseer carding or 
Mxcellent worker, long expe- 
good references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and: have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. Ac- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Long 


experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good _refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 


aS Overseer and superintendent. Ad- 
dress No. 3598. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married. 
and can give good references from past 


and present employers. Address No. 
B598. 
WANT position as master mechanic and 


engineer. Now have good 
but wish to work in day. 
erences, 


night job, 
Excellent ref- 
Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer finishing. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 


have excellent references. Address No. 
3600. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but want to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT ‘position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be glad to 


submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
g00d results. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 


eral office man. Textile college and 
. ©. 5. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 
South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 
ont section preferred. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
averseer of weaving, white or. colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or tray- 
éling salesman. Now employed, tut 
have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Fine references. Address No 


3625. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second hand in large 


mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come wn short no- 
tice. Keferences show I can deliver the 
goods Address No. 3624. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compan 
AUTOMATIC FEED ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. tndustries, Inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
——See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co.. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & WHassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products ‘Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
——See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
‘Grant Leather Corporation. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &S., Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnals Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wlits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
-Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 


BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

CARD 
Ashworth Bro 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Compan 
CHAIN BELTS AN 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Weod'’s, T. B., Sons Co 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co, 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 


‘DRIVES— 


IMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
. INDENSERS— 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 

American Molstening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mill Bullders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——=—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howile. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. J., & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Dixon Lubricating ‘Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. S&S. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS. AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson 
Klipstein & Co. A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link-Belt 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 


GEARING, SILEN 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ELEVA 
Link- 
ELEVATOR, REVO VING PORTABLE— 
——See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
ING 


Allis-Chalmers 
Sydnor ell Ce. 
EXHAUST FA 
Perkins, B. Son 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Machine Works. 


ANS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 


FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
——See mage Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midiand Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
ER 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Inc. 


Wood’s, T. B.; Sons Co. 
~--- See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. | 
FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 


GRATE BARS— 


Eureka Iron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 


GENERATING SETS— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 


Link-Belt Company. 


GREASES— 


Masury-Young Company. 
N. ¥. J. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

North State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser ‘& Co. 

ubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours @ Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

A. M. Law Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MOTORS— 

Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 


Inc. 


OILsS— 


Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Klipstein, A., o. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. & N, J. Lubricant Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 


OPENING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wo 


rks. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PACKING (LEATHER)— 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


PAINTS— 


Carolina Specialty Co. 


Swan & Finc 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Masury Young Co. 


G 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 


DOBBY CHAIN— 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


MACH 
GRID BAR 


Co 
“AND POLISHING 
NES— 
Roy, B. 5. & Son Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Tothurst Machine Wor Ks. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. i. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Bouligny, inc. 
ELECTRIC 
Allls-Chalmers Mfg. 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Cimpany. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis- Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. Inc 
Standard Fiectiic Co. 


inc. 


Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit arene Company. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Co. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill rt te Co. 
HARNESS TWINE 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. — 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Talhurst Machine ‘Co. 
KNITTING 
Brinton, H., 
Hemphill Company, 
Hepworth, John & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES @& SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Willlams, Chaun A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINI HING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. 


CONDITION- 


Co. 


Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


PARTITIONS, STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


PERBORATE SODA— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co, 

PICKER STI 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 
Saco-Lowell!l Shop 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

See Transmission Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 

Wood’s, T. B., 

PUMP s— 
(Boller Feed: also Centrifugal.) 
Allis. Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILL ERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
atone hing Traveler Co. 

Rin r 


U. §. aveler Co. 
RING SPINNING FRANES— 


PATENTS — 


Siggers & 


Sons Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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ROLLS— 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

ROOFING 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 

Link-Belt Company. 
T- B., Sons Co. 

ROVING CAMS AND BOXES— 
American V'''canized Fibre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 

Whitin Mach. ze Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SALT— 

Myles Salt 

SANITARY EQUI NT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— 
— —See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, 


ETC.— 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHEET METAL WOoRK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Jacques, Wolf & Co. 

Masury-Young Company. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lan 

Jacques Wolf é Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 


SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowelil Shops. 


SLASHER HOODS— 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 


SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassliacher Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works, 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville ne Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAP 

American Textile Banding Co.” 
SPOOLS— 

Lestershire Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

See Bobbins, Spools, 

SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link- Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

———See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works, 


STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
NKS— 
G. Woolford Wood — Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineerin 
TAPES, BRAIDS AN EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co 
TEXTILE MACHINERY §& ECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 


TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRAPS— 
——See Steam Traps. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
CABINETS AND STANDS, 
E 


E 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co, 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Coa. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H,. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg, Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


WINDOWS— 


David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARN 

Florsheim, A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 


SASH, 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAS8RICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Linking Warpers 
Warp Splitting Machines 


and Splitters 
Machines 


Warp 


Linkers 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Balling Warpers 


Coilers 


Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Dye House Ballers. 


AMERICAN: TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


ing. 


a year. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.’’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
Our prices are 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 


low, delivereies are prompt, and 


to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send us your job dye- 


service the best. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Transmission Lines 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett's Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. G. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, oF 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., 


York. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bldg., 
Ill. 


New 


Charlotte, N. C 


Rarber Colman Co., Rockford, 


Rultimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
hurg. &..C. 

Rosann & Tans. Aflantic. Mass 

Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Budd Grate Co., 2011 BE. Hagert St., Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 
Carrier Mngineerine Corn... New York. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Catan & Co, 84 Broadway. New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Charlotte leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
Fuse Mfe Co.._-Chicago. M11. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


tocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, ? 

“oallins Rros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 

Conrtnev Dana §.. Chicopee. Mass. 

Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 

-~D— 

Davidson, J. L. & Co., 2525 N. Second 
St:, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixon Saddie Co., Bristol, 
R. 

Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 
York 


Draper, 4. 8., 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 
NO 

Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 

Pronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 

Roston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Eblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 


Mast Jersey Pipe ('o., Patterson. N. J, 
FPimmons T.oom Harness Co.. Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Pureka tron Works. Inc:. Lincolnton 
N. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., 
Florsheim, H. A., 
York. 


New Brittain, Conn. 
225 Fifth Ave., New 


Franktin Process (Mo. Providence. FP 1. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N, H. 
Grant Leather Corporation, 
Tenn. 
Gray-Barkley Co., Gastonia, N. 


Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfe. “710 Lin- 
coln Buld., Philadelhpai, Pa. 
Carianda M tor “Saco Me. 


Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 
er 


Grinnell Co:, Providence, R. I. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co., Lincolnton, N. C 


Odell Mill Sunply Co., 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 
Lehigh Ave., and Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

Hunting..2 & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 
— | — 

Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
York. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. (o., ‘Monticello, Ga. 
Co... 209 W. 388th. 8t., 
Keever Starch Co., 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine 
pany. Jenkintown. Pa.: 
Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Goldman Cotton Co., 


New 


Greenville, S. C. 
Com- 


Charlotte, 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link- Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., 
Lupton, David. 


Lincolnton, N. C., 
Sons. Inc., Philadelphia, 


712 Whitney Bldg., New 
116 Broad St., New, York. 


Myles Salt Co., 
Orleans, La. 
Martin & Co. 


McCausland. J. N. & Co:, Charlotte, N. C. 


McGuigan, New 


York. 


L. & Co., 24 Stone BSt., 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. TI. 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Roston. Mass 
Masurv-Younege Co., 

Maas 
Maunev Steel Co... Philadelphia. Pa. 
wae “ee Leather Belting Co., Greensboro. 


196 Milk St., Boston, 


Merrow Machine. Cn., Hartford. Conn. 


Metallic PDrawine Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard. Mass. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 

Vork 

Midland Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit. Mich. 

Morse Chain Ithaea, N. Y. 


North State Creosoting Co., North, Charlotte, 


National Ringe Traveler Co., Providence, 
RF 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
Vork 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


way. New York. 
Newpagt Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 
Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
York. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
B. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 62 Leonard 8t., 
New York. 
Parks-Crarmer Co... Fitehbure, Mass 
Pawtueket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, 


Perkins. B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C. 
Puro-Santtarv Drinking Fountain Co. 
Havdenville. Mass. 
R. I.. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
Rice, Dobhv Chain Co.. Millbury. Mass. 
Rogers Fihre Co... 121 Beach St., Boston. 


Maxs 


Rose Bros., Charlotte: 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
bauco-Lowell Shops, Cnariotte, N. C. 

5S K F Industries. Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine. J. E.., Greenville. 8S. C. 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
Southern Railway, Chariotte, N. 
oouthern Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 
Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cu., Charlotte, 


Southern 
Stewart Bros. 
Southern 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
C. 


burg, 8S. 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 
Staley Co., A. E., Decatur, Il. 


Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co. Ric hmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Co. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 
Swan & Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New 

York, 

Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 
Terreii Machine Chartotte, N. C. 


Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomes Grate Bar Rirmingham. Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Fire Without Having 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn, 
Tmpoa Paint Co., 6” WN. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
"nited Chemical Products Corp.., York & 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Bddy St., 
Providence, R. I 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, Mm. J. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
on 
Wadsworth. Howland Boston, 


Ward-Davidson Co., 2526 N. St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Ridley Watts & Co., 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad S8t., 


New York. 
New York. 


Whitin Machine Works, . Whitinsville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & San, Clarence. New York. 


Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Wm. & York Wilson, Charlotte, N. C. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, N. C. 

Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Eddy St., 
Providence, I. 


A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds | 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J acquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR SPINNING Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIREDr 
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SERVICE 
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Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 
is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell 
who has had twenty years experience with 
us in rewinding lickerins and reclothing 
top flats. 

Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this 
shop he served several years as an erector 
of Saco-Lowell cards. 

His men have been trained carefully and 
have also had years of experience. 

Such experience does count and we want 
to give you the benefit of this experience 
by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 
your flats. 

We rewind all makes of lickerins and 
reclothe all makes of flats. 


TRY THIS SERVICE 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Direct Basie 

Sulphur ; Dyes 

Chrome) Acid 
Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
‘The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils Finishes 
Unitep Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gso. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby,N.C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 
The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior-— 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 


construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 


ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of | 


textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 

Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 

oston Louls 
Werle San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit. Booth 611—8th.National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th — 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6” to 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CoO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 
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You Can Get Much Better Results 
With Fafnir Ball Bearings | 


HH AFNIR Ball Bearings can easily be applied to your machines. 
They save power and eliminate the starting peak; they prevent 
wear and do away with the necessity for repairs; heating 1s avoided 
and the fire risk from that source is removed; they save time and oil, 
and solve the problem of soiled goods. 


With specific reference to the warper (see accompanying cross 
section) the application of a Fafnir Ball Bearing to the measuring roll 
insures easy turning of the roll and prevents the yarn from slipping 
on the roll, resulting in a perfect measure. In addition to the ball 
bearings, we furnish the housings and supporting brackets, and it is a 
simple matter to install them on your warpers. 


Our new Catalog of Fafnir Industrial Ball Bearings 


: is now ready for distribution. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 


New Britain, Conn. 


Southern Representative, O. R. §. POOL, P. O. Box 1375, Greenvite, 5. C. 
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